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THE T-SUPER FEEDER, AND SOME- | | sure of my ground without trial; and as some who 





THING ABOUT ROBBING. ! were adopting the T super might want a supply of 
er rapes ' feeders, it seemed too bad to let them invest in 
€. C. MILLER REPLIES, | Something more expensive without telling at once 





about this. 
N.'VER had any doubts as to the value of the The T super is 4%, inches in depth. The end- 
rei.arks by the editor of GLEANINGS, append- | pieces of the feeder are 44g inches in depth, and the 
ed to the contributions of the various writers; | thickness of the bottom (‘4 inch) added to this 
but if I had ever had such doubts they would | makes 4}, thus making the feeder come within 4 
all be dispelled after reading the remarks at | inch of the bottom of the super. Add to this 4 
the close of my article on page 305. I can readily | inch the {-inch bee-space of the honey-board and 
see how an inexperienced person might have lots | we bave a %-inch space between the feeder and the 
of trouble by using a leaky feeder over a very | honey-board (not “ nearly or quite an inch,” friend 
weak colony of bees. I certainly should not use| Root). I think it will be decidedly better to bave 
one in such a place; but without the wise words of | the feeder just 4% inch deeper, and then we shall 
caution given by the editor, some beginner might. | have just the bee-space between feeder and honey- 
I don’t suppose it would be much trouble to wax | board, and it hardly seems to me they would be 
the corners, but some might prefer the simpler | more likely to build comb under the feeder than 
plan of putting water in the feeder before using, | under a super of sections. 
and letting it soak. I filled one with water, and it Now, having gladly admitted the justice of your 
leaked a little; but before long it soaked up so as | criticisms so far, 1 come to your last, and I’ just 
to not leak a drop, andI have no doubt it would | won’t agree to that. You say, ‘TIT would not think 
remain perfectly water-tight till allowed to dry out | of using such a feeder unless an outside shell be 
ugain. TI think, however, I would always give feed | placed over it and the super.” I have fed pounds 
to bees in the evening, and then the leakage would | and pounds of feed in T supers, with no outside 
be cleaned up before morning. However, your | shell, using Simplicity feeders and 6-quart tin pans, 
suggestion is wise: Try the feeder with water, and | which would allow the feed to come as near the 
don’t use till it is water-tight. outside as the feeders in question, and I have no 
You say, friend Root, that the bees ‘“‘ would be | recollection of ever having had any trouble. The 
very likely to build combs between the feeder and | feeding was done, too, at a time when robbers were 
the honey-board.’’ Now, here you have me at aj bad. As already intimated, the feeding was gener- 
decided disadvantage. I generally know pretty | ally done in the evening; and, besides, my T supers 








case I must confess I don’t, for I never used one of 
these feeders. Asa general rule, I don’t believe in 
speaking favorably of any thing till I have given 
ita fair trial; but in the present case I felt pretty | 


also quite true and close, so a bee could make but 
little headway biting through. Don’t think I never 
have any bad cases of robbing. I believe my bees 
will go through as thick a board as anybody’s when 


| 
| 

well whatI am talking about; but in the present | are made of %-inch stuff. The square joints are 
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they are fairly aroused. Perhaps I had better say 
something about 
WHAT TO DO IN CASES OF ROBBING. 

And here again I will trust to your watchful care 
to see that I do not lead astray the inexperienced, 
for | am inclined to believe that, in a large number 
of cases, the very best thing to do in a case of 
robbing is to do nothing. Have you not sometimes 
had it happen, that, the first thing you knew in the 
spring, a hive was robbed and not a drop of honey 
left—bees and all gone? And if you didn’t find it 
out till after the mischief was all done, did you 
ever know any further harm to come of it?—any 
adjacent hives robbed in consequence? Butif you 
found it out while the robbing was going on, and 
moved away the hive that was being robbed, or 
shut it up, very likely there was trouble all around. 
Now, the whole thing in a nutshell seems to be 
something like this: Bees are very precise in their 
knowledge of locality, and the exact spot where 
they have commenced robbing they will visit again; 
and when all the honey is gone from that spot or 
point of entrance (perhaps provided they have 
finished the honey themselves), they decide there is 
nothing further to be done, and no surrounding 
hive is attacked. But if the meddlesome bee- 
keeper removes the hive which they were rob- 
bing, they know they left honey in that hive, 
and go to hunting for it, and thus attack the 
surrounding hives. Soif any thing bees are rob- 
bing be removed, let some comb with at least a 
little honey be put ina hive in exactly the same 
place, and adjoining hives will be safe. Of course, 
see that all entrances are contracted in spring. 

Yesterday I found the bees were robbing a col- 
ony ina double hive. They had been at it so long 
that it was not worth while to try to save what 
little honey was left (otherwise I should have taken 
out part), and I let them entirely alone. To-day 
they have left it, and another colony in the same 
hive, using the same alighting-board, with its en- 
trance 8} inches distant, is left undisturbed, al- 
though its entrance was left 34 inches wide. 

Marengo, Ill, Apr. 20, 1887. C. C. MILLER. 

Now, friend M.,while we agree almost ex- 
actly on pretty much all these subjects that 
come up, there is one place where I, too, just 
won't agree —that is, if I understand you 
fully, but perhaps I don’t. Let me explain. 
When bees have got into a notion of robbing 
in an apiary, unless great care is taken 
it will continue to grow worse and worse 
until finally robbing isso much the order of 
the day and the excitement of the hour that 
your whole apiary may be so much absorb- 
ed in it they won’t even notice the apple- 
bloom and clover when they come. If you 
have not had any experience in such a state 
of affairs, 1 can tell you that Il have. At 
such times a pan of broken combs, such as 
is left after transferring, would be the ruin 
of almost any colony, if simply placed in the 
upper story; and if there were cracks 
through which the bees could get a glimpse 
of it, andasniff of the broken combs, it 
would make matters ever so much worse; 
and I have never found complete relief 
from this kind of work until I adopted the 
Simplicity bevels and the chaff hives. Flat 
boards, cleated in the best manner I could 
devise, would warp and let a sufficient 
number of robbers get their heads through 





the crack to raise the cover a little, and 
then they would get their shoulders under, 
and, in a little time more, away goes the 
colony where the pan of sweets was placed, 
and with it a queen worth perhaps three or 
four dollars. {£ would stop promptly every 
sort of robbing the minute | discovered it, 
and I would do this to keep them from 
bates into this mischievous habit of rob- 

ing. | have had good strong colonies 
overpowered and used up by just putting 
a pan of broxen combs in the upper story ; 
and I have been through whole seasons 
where robbing was so constantly going on 
that it spoiled all the pleasure and pretty 
nearly all the profit of the whole apiary. 
Later, after I had learned I sad experi- 
ence, and had provided myself with better 
hives, I have so managed that scarcely a 
case of robbing occurred from spring until 
fall; and when bees are so caielully man- 
aged that they do not discover there is any 
way to get stores except from the tlowers, 
we may leave combs of honey standing 
around with considerable impunity, and no 
bad results follow. I have sometimes 
thought it would almost pay better to brim- 
stone an apiary of bees, when they had got 
well educated up to the business of robbing, 
than to do any thing else with them. I 
suspect that localities have a great deal to 
do with this. I often hear visitors say that 
their bees gather stores enough to be slowly 
increasing in weight during all the summer 
months. This is by no means the case 
here. We have many weeks together, right 
inthe summer time, when a colony placed 
on the scales shows a loss in wefght day 
after day. Now, my advice to the rising 
generation of bee-keepers is, to keep sucha 
sharp, Vigilant eye on the apiary during all 
the warm weather, that the bees never get 
a going enough to discover that stealing is 
among the possibilities. It just now occurs 
to me, that the same rule applies not only 
to kicking and balky horses, but to the 
younger ones of the human family aswell. 
A stitch in time saves nine, in all sorts of 
vice, among bees or men. I quite agree 
with you, that moving the hive away when 
it is almost used up makes matters. for the 
time being, a good deal worse ; but I would 
adopt it as the lesser of two evils. When it 
is almost night it may do to let them go 
ahead sometimes until darkness winds it 
up. 

EE — eg 


THE SMITH FORCE-PUMP, FOR BRING- 
ING DOWN SWARMS. 





THE USES OF FORCE-PUMPS, 


OR several years back, force-pumps liave 
been recommended for bringing down 
swarms while in the air. We have 
never tested them ourselves, for the 
simple reason that we do not allow 

swarming to any great extent. Ilowever, if 
we were situated as some are, there is no 
doubt it would be a good investment to have 
a pail of water and a Smith pump in the api- 
ary, convenient for emergencies of this kind. 
It is said, that the bees are led to believe a 
shower is coming up while being sprayed. 











1887 





Whether or not this be true, the wetting of 
the wings would certainly have some effect 
in disorganizing their flying apparatus ; and 
it might induce them to return to the hive 
immediately, or cluster upon the nearest 
available object. In the engraving the api- 
arist is shown in the act of giving the bees a 
shower-bath with the Smith force-pump. 
Unfortunately, however, the artist has rep- 
resented the bees as being clustered, and I 
ean searcely imagine what desired effect 
could be had from spraying the swarm after 
being clustered, unless the apiarist were 
afraid that the bees might leave the limb 
and immediately thereafter start for the 
woods. The spraying of the bees would 
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it would not be as convenient for spraying 
bees on a chase, the pail could be carried 
and set down beneath a large body of the 
flying bees. It is superior to the Whitman, 
in that it will send a larger stream to a 
greater distance. 

Any cf our readers who are desirous of 
testing this matter of the possibility and the 
utility of the force-pump in bringing down 
swarms can do so with the Smith pump, and 
yet not be at a very great expense in mak- 
ing the experiment. If it is not suecessful 
in operating on swarms, it certainly is a 
very convenient thing to have around for 
fires, WaShing windows, watering gardens, 
spraying currant-bushes with a liquid that 





SPRAYING A SWARM WITH 


probably compel them to remain for a little 
while, or at least until he could make such 
arrangement that he could hive the bees. 
Ordinarily, however, I believe the idea is to 
wet the bees while flying, in order that they 
uty be speedily induced to cluster. We 
have had reports of the Whitman  gpnen be- 
ing use| for this purpose, and, if I am cor- 
rect. swarms were induced to settle. The 
Whitinan puinp, however, costs more money 
than most upiarists care to invest in any 
thing that will be uncertain as to its utility 
in bringing downswarms. The Smith force-— 
pum», at the present price of $1.00 each, is 
within the reach of all; and while perhaps 


THE SMITH FORCE PUMP. 


is death to currant-worms, for cleaning out 
worms’ nests in fruit-trees, and for renovat- 
ing chicken-coops by spraying the inside 
with a thin solution of whitewash. In re- 
gard to cleaning out worms’fnests in fruit- 
trees, I would say that this was one of my 
jobs when a small boy. With a force-pump 
and a pail of water I could blow the worms’ 
nests to pieces in short meter, and it didn’t 
matter how high above the ground, or how 
inconveniently the nest was situated, the 
pump would scatter the worms like a small 
charge of dynamite. It was only last sum- 
mer that | had a pateb of thrifty growing 
tomato-vines in the back yard. They were 
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located some 50 or 60 feet from the pump. THE SPIDER AS AN ENEMY OF BEES. 


In dry times we had to carry our water in 
pails from the pump to the vines—an opera- 
tion that was rather long and tiresome. One 
evening the thought struck me to try the 
Smith force pump. I went over to the fac- 
tory and got one and stood it in a pail of 
water right under the spout of the cistern- 
ump. The idea was a very happy one, for 
could stand right there at the oe sin- 
gle out each plant, and give it al 
it wanted, without moving astep. As fast 
as the pail was emptied I stood without 
moving a step, and turned the handle of the 
cistern-pump a few times, and the pail was 
full again. Now,if those tomatoes didn’t 
grow, and if we didn’t have nice tomatoes, 
it was no fault of the Smith pump. In the 
same way | have drawn up our buggy with- 


in a convenient distance of the cistern- | 
pump, and with the Smith force-pump I | 


could just deluge the thing without being 


obliged to put on overalls or any thing of , 


the sort, until [ was ready to sponge the 


buggy off. 
After testing one or two of the cheaper 


grades of force-pumps, we have given our | 


reference decidedly in favor of the Smith. 


t works very easy, in consideration of the | 


large quantity of water it throws, and the 
distance it. forces it. 
case of fire we think the Smith would do 
better execution than the majority of high- 
er-priced force-pumps on the market. If 
any of you are desirous of knowing the 


height to which you can send a stream, I | 
would say that, on several occasions, we | 


have easily sent a pretty good-sized stream 
of water clear on top of our factory. 


rr irr 


OUR TEN-CENT KNIFE FOR CUTTING | 


UP SEED-POTATOES. 


THE ONE, ALSO, RECOMMENDED FOR KITCHEN USE 
BY DR. MILLER. 








knife that has been mentioned by Mr. 
Terry and Dr. C. C. Miller for a kitch- 
en-knife, and for a knife to cut up po- 
tatoes to plant. You will notice. that 
the handle — in an odd sort of way up 
along the blade, to give a rest for the fore- 
finger, spoken about on p. 258. The blade is 
the J. Russell & Co.’s finest steel—the same, 
“ fact, that they use for our Novice honey- 
nife. 


OUR§TEN-CENT KITCHEN-KNIFE. 


The special feature of this knife is in hav- | 
ing the blade so thin that, when it passes | 


through a potato or apple, there is scarcely 
any resistance. Then the keen sharp point 
is just the nicest thing that can be imagin- 
ed, for cutting out the eyes or objectionable 
spots. It is also an excellent knife for par- 
ing and coring are We are enabled to 
furnish them at t 

buving them in great quantities. If wanted 
by;mail, add 4 cts. extra*for postage. 





the water | 


On this account, in | 


ELOW we give you an engraving of the | 


1e low price mentioned, by | 





A COUPLE OF INSTANCES IN POINT. 





> T various times, writers in GLEANINGS bave 
pronounced the spider a friend to the bee- 
keeper. It seems to me that this statement 
ought to be received with considerable al- 
lowance. A year agol prepared a number 
of cases of sections a considerable time before the 
honey-harvest began, and piled them on top of each 
other until I should need them on the hives. When 
placed in position at the proper time the bees 
promptly took possession of nearly all; but there 
were several very strong colonies that resisted ev- 
ery effort to force them into the sections. I revers- 
ed combs, uncapped honey, and contracted the hive 
space, but allto no purpose. It never occurred to 
me to see if any thing was wrong in tbe cases; but 
at the end of the season I found that each case was 
occupied by several large and exceedingly vigorous 
spiders. They had taken possession before the 
cases were given to the bees, and they held posses- 
sion all summer at an expense of several dollars to 
,me. I doubt very much if the most aggressive col- 
/ onies would have the courage to displace such in- 
truders. 

But it is not at the hive alone that the spider is a 
nuisance to the bee-keeper. Several years ago I 
| was amusing myself in the flower-garden one morn- 
ing by pulling open the corollas of pinks that a bee 
had been vainly trying to enter. When it thrust its 
head into the narrow opening I would pull the pet- 
als apart so that it might reach the nectar at the 
bottom of the cup. At length the bee alighted 
upon a cluster of flowers on which was a small 
green spider not more than a quarter of an inch 
long. Fora full minute the insects regarded euch 
other without moving, then with a sudden spring 
the spider seemed to clasp the head of the bee for 
, aninstant with his anterior legs. In a moment he 
retreated to the further edge of the flower-cluster, 
and the bee rolled to the ground dead. Before the 
‘spider made his spring the bee seemed dazed and 
confused; and my wife, looking on, begged me to 
interfere for its protection. But I believed the bee 
| was safe against the attacks of such a puny ene- 
my, and I could hardly believe the evidence of my 
eyes when I held the dead bee in my hand. I can 
not think of the incident yet without a feeling of 
regret. 
| Who can tell how often these tragedies of the 
fields are enacted? The spider is everywhere; and 
| if itis habitually so spiteful and venomous, it de- 

serves to be ranked among the most destructive 
‘enemies of the bee. It is, undoubtedly, an excel- 
lent protector of empty combs, but beyond this I 
consider its usefulness to the apiarist as ended. 
Denison, Iowa, Apr. 18, 1887. Z.T. HAWK. 


ries 


Friend H., the point you make is, no 
doubt, a most important one, and I should 
like to ask if others have had a like experi- 
ence ; and we want Prof. Cook to tell us, if 

he can, what spider it was that killed that 


bee, and by what means he did it. There 
are surely spiders enough at the college 
museum to include this very chap. If lam 


correct, spiders have no means of killing 
their enemies except by a mechanical opera- 
tion; that is, they have no poison-bag nor 
' poisonous spittle, neither is their bite poison- 
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‘ ous. How, then, did this spider kill the bee 
so quickly ? The bee is quite tenacious of 
life, as many of us have discovered when 
trying to kill an angry bee. I know a great 
many claim that spiders can bite, and that 
their bite is poisonous. Prof. Cook declares 
this is all fallaey and superstition, unless I 
am mistaken. 
ne 


N.C. MITCHELL. 





GOOD NEWS! HE HAS GIVEN UP SELLING FARM- 
RIGHTS, ETC. 
UR older readers will remember that, 
‘ for a series of years, we were obliged 
to caution the public about sending 
money to friend Mitchell. For four or 
live years back, however, we have 
heard but little in regard to him ; but with- 
in the past few months several friends have 
forwarded us his circular, with a drawing 
and description of the National Bee-house. 
We notice by this circular that Mr. Mitchell 
has discontinued selling rights—at least, the 
circular reads as follows : 


We have no farm-rights to sell you now at any 
price, for the reason that, if we did so, not one of 
you in five hundred would know what to do with 
them, and you would be no better off than you now 
ure with the hives that you already have in use. 


This, certainly, is true,and, I believe, hon- 
est. It does us good to be able to find some 
point on which we can gladly shake hands 
with our old friend. He advertises a new 
honey-extractor, better and cheaper than 
any other in use, for $2.00; also a new appa- 
ratus for making comb foundation ready for 
the bees; net cost, $1.50. We suppose these 
things are to be sold to the members of the 
class which he organizes in each place; and 
if the customer receives the article as he 
hands over the money, we do not see that 
there can be very much fault found. 

Now, | wanted to close this notice without 
finding any fault; but I feel really obliged 
to say to those who have had no experience 
with Mr. Mitchell, be sure and not pay him 
a cent of money for any thing that is to be 
shipped you or brought you some time in the 
future. Below is a letter forwarded to us by 
one of our subscribers. It was directed to 
Watertown. Washington Co., O. 


To any Bee-keeper:—Will you kindly permit me to 
ask a few questions? I spent, last week, a day in 
Perry County, and was surprised to find your hilly 
country the greatest honey-producing county in 
Ohio. 1 will visit your county soon, with the view 
of finding a good location to start a large apiary. 
We want a location where fruit can be had in quan- 
tities at fair prices, and where blackberries and 
other wild fruit may be got in large quantity. We 
are now putting up fruit canned in honey. If you 
or any of your friends can give me the desired in- 
formation you will confer a great favor upon us. I 
never knew until recently of your honey resources, 
or | would have been with you long ago. Address 
me at Columbus, Q. N.C. MITCHELL. 

Columbus, O., Apr. 7, 1887. 


Canning fruit in honey is surely a laudable 
undertaking, and we wish our friendjsuccess 





in the matter, even if he does teach his pu- 
ils by classes at a dollar each for a single 
esson. 








YOUNG CARP IN APRIL. 


A LETTER FROM MILTON P. PELRCE, EDITOR OF 
THE JOURNAL OF FISH CULTURE, ETC. 


NOTICE your remarks under the above head in 
GLEANINGS for April 15th. I think you must 
certainly be mistaken about those tiny little 
fishes being carp, for those the size of a cu- 
cumber seed would ordinarily be but a few 
hours old, and surely there could not at that date 
have been any spawning—much less, hatching—for 
itis even yet too cold at this date (Apr. 20) for eitb- 
er. The conclusion forced upon me is, that they 
are some small variety of native pond-fishes. I 
have had many specimens sent to me by mail 
(dead, of course) for identification, but under the 
firm belief that they were our food-carp. They 
have always been tiny specimens of native brook 
or pond fishes. Had your date been one month 
later, I should not have thought that you had made 
avery common mistake. 

In regard to sending carpin wet moss: I have 
several times tried the experiment, not only with 
moss, but with clean sponge and other apparently 
suitable material, but only with trifling success. 
I have, however, during the past winter sent 100 
very fine-bred, parti-scale carp, in a peculiarly 
constructed tank, to the City of Mexico, a trifie 
over 3700 miles, and % of the 100 reached there 
alive and in good condition. Another shipment, 
sent this spring, from the same stock and in the 
same kind of tank, over the same route (xs I sup- 
pose), certainly by the same express company, 
were all dead before they had crossed the State of 
Texas. I have for years expressed the opinion, 
that carp should not be shipped in the spring. 
Their vitality is at the lowest then; whereas, in the 
fall and early winter they are in the most hardy 
condition of any portion of the year. 

I much regret, friend Root, that you, who have 
so excellent an opportunity to aid this promising 
industry, do not engage in it in a systematic man- 
ner. You have avery good site for the purpose, 
and ample facilities for a model establishment, 
such as would induce hundreds of others, not only 
in Ohio, but elsewhere, to start right, or remodel 
their present crude establishments. M. P. PELRCE. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thanks, friend P., and I am sorry to be 
obliged to admit that you are right about it, 
for I caught some of the minnies and found 
them to be little fish just like those in the 
creek. Now, can you tell us how in the 
world they got into our pond ? «It is so 
much above the water in the creek, that 
overflow is out of the question; and the on- 
ly way in which I can account for it is, that 
the brook fish must have got in through the 
holes the musk-rats cut in the banks of the 
pond, letting the water out. I suppose the 
only remedy is to draw the pond dry and 
kill all these spurious fish. The reason I do 
not go into carp as you suggest, is such as 
is given in my reply to friend Terry, on 
strawberries. Ie Blue Eyes, Caddie, or even 
our four-year-old Huber, should get a fever 
for raising carp, then the way would be 
open. 
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ANOTHER WAY OF EMPTYING THE 
T SUPER, 


WITH THE T TINS STATIONARY. 





RIEND ROOT:—I suppose, from what you 
have repeatedly stated, that you are often 
burdened with more correspondence than 
you desire or can make use of, and for that 
reason I have kept silent many times when I 

fairly ached to putin a word upon some current 
topie under discussion; and when I saw in GLEAN- 
inGs for April Ist the description of C. C. Miller's 
method of removing sections from surplus cases, I 
thought [| would venture to give a brief account of 
my way of doing the same work; for you know 
that, when we have what we believe to be an extra 
good thing, it affords us pleasure to compare notes 
with our friends. 

I use some surplus cases similar to those of friend 
Miller's, except that I fasten the tin T’s permanent- 
ly intheir places. To get the sections out of the 
cases, as thus made, I have a bearing-board, with 
upright blocks 442 inches high fastened upon it, 
corresponding to each row of sections in the cases, 
and with spaces between the upright blocks to al- 
low a passageway for the tin T’s when the case is 
pressed downward. This bearing-board is placed 
ina machine made for this purpose; a case of sec- 
tions is set upon it, there being stays on three sides 
of it to hold it squarely in its proper place; then by 
means of atreadle a follower is brought to bear 
upon the entire length of the opposite sides of the 
case, in such a manner as to force it downward 
evenly all around at the same time, the follower 
having guides which hold it firmly so that one side 
or corner can not get in advance of the other parts 
and twist the case out of shape, and thereby cramp 
and break the sections. If a steady gentle pressure 
does not separate the case from the sections, let 
up a little on the treadle. A spring lifts the follow- 
er upward, then a quick downward motion will give 
the necessary force to break any wax or propolis 
which may be holding them together, and the case 
will slip down out of the way. The sections will be 
left standing on the top of those upright pieces 
upon the bearing-board, ready to be removed. I 
also remove sections from the wide frames with 
this same machine, but have a different bearing- 
board. 

Now, friend Koot, for the sake of brevity I have 
not entered much into detail in the above, but have 
simply given an outline of my way of getting sec- 
tions out of supers. JOSHUA BULL. 

Seymour, Wis., April 16, 1887. 

Many thanks, friend B., for your sugges- 
tions. [have no doubt that the plan for 
emptying the T super with the T tin sta- 
tionary will answer excellently. If I am 
correct, Mr. Heddon has a follower some- 
thing similar to yours; but I believe you 
have improved it alittle by means of the 
foot-power attachment. If with your at- 
tachment the super can be emptied of its 
contents as eels and easily as friend 
Miller does it, I don’t see but there would 
be considerable advantage in having the T 
tins stationary. I believe, however, there is 
another advantage, with the loose tins, the 
super can be filled easier. When you have a 
good thing, friend B., and fairly ache to let 
It ont don’t be afraid of the everlasting 


it so that communications of general inter- 
est shall appear; but sometimes we are so 
flooded that even good articles have to be 
held over forsome time. — 


rr 
OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 


THE WINTER APERRY. 





PROPOZE to organnize a winter aperry. It is 

' well ncan that the most prophetable way to 

maik butter is the winter dary. Simmilerly 

likewise it’s the same with bees. Summer 

aperrys is going out of stile. and winter aper- 
rys will be all the go. The man which, wants to 
maik munny atthe bee bizness must yit «a winter 
aperry. 

The advantiges of a winter aperry is too tejus 
to remunerate. But I will sho a phue points in 
which it is souppeeryer to summer. Jennerly win- 
ter izzent so hot as summer and yure apt to swet 
moar in summer and it makes the bees mad to see 
you swet. 

Next, the winter aperry is not out door but in un- 
der shelter. This makes it suitful for dellykit la- 
dies, which they doant like to spoil thair compleck- 
shens in the hot sun in summer. 

Agane, evry buddy hed ot to keep a winter aper- 
ry on ackount of bekoz all others keeps them in 
summer, tharefore the competishen will be less. 





MY WINTER APERKY. 

The winter aperry is construckted with (4) four 
walls and adore andaglass roof. The roof is the 
grate feetyour of my winter apperry. It is egg- 
zackly oppusit a house roof. Whair a house ora 
barn roof goes up the winter aperry goes down and 
visy-versy contrarywise, the hiest place in the roof 
of the winter aperry is jist whair the house roof is 
lo. The objeck of this will be quite a parent ona 
little refleckshun. It is to colleck the rays of the 
sun, for the common roof maiks the rays of the sun 
slide off and the roof of the winter aperry ketches 
them. A sub-ventillater shaft starts (3) three feet 
above the ground and cums out at the roof to let 
out the rays of the sun when thay git too noomer- 
ous. 

Sitch isthe the prinsypull points of the winter 
aperry. The rest is eezy. Git my winter strane of 
bees, and feed them out of my youreeky feeder and 
thay will maik moar hunny than in summer, for 
you see the bees kant git out of the winter aperry 
and git lost like thay do when thay fly off in sum- 
mer. Bees doant dy in summer; you ken see that 
by looking at a hive; thay jist fly off and git sofar . 
thay never git back. 

lgrate advantige of the winter aperry is that 
bees doant sting in winter. Hwo ever herd of bees 
attactin enny buddy in winter? So you see if evry 
1 kep a winter aperry, it wood avoid the necessity 
of a law soot. P. BENSON, A. B. 8. 
A. B.S. is fur Apiculturigtical Bee Keepin Sigh- 
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WINTERING BEES UP TOWARD THE 
NORTH POLE, 


Without any Stores Whatever. 








W. F. CLAKKE’S HIBERNATION THEORY ESTABLISH- 
ELD FINALLY ON A FIRM BASIS. 





5S I happened to be down from the north to see 

a friend here in Ontario, I was reading your 

bee-paper. I noticed something in it about 

bees bein» frozen in the snow over night, 

and coming to life again, and your remarks 

as to how long und how low a temperature they 

would bear, and come back to life. I have found to 

my astonishment, that no one seems to understund 

how to winter bees without food and without much 

trouble, and with a certainty of baving them all in 

the spring, and especially to have strong colonies 

in the spring, both in Canada and your country. I 

expected to learn something new and improved 

about keeping bees when 1 came down from the 

north; but, as I said, I was astonished to find I 
could learn nothing on wintering bees. 

Where | came from is north of Nipising, about 150 
miles from the arctic salt water; namely, James 
Bay, a wing of Hudson’s Bay,in a great plain 
where bloom abounds for about two months. The 
honey-flow is great while it lasts. We get about 
200 lbs. per colony; but if we wintered them the 
way you and others do, we could not get more than 
25 Ibs. of honey from each colony, because the bees 
would consume all, or nearly all, in the winter and 
non-productive months. 

Now, for the good of your people as well as for 
Canadians, I will tell you how I manage mine; but 
I must be honest, and tell you it was not my own 
finding out. Llearned it from an Indian who had 
never seen a white wan until 1 straggled into his 
country. We became friends, and he told me his 
secret. [saw there was money in it, and went in 
with him. We have well nigh made afortune. We 
got our honey down a tributary of the Ottawa, 
and paddled it down, and then returned in time to 
put our bees away, then hunted and trapped all 
winter. We generally had 25 Indians with canoes, 
with some small rafts attached, to take down our 
honey every fall, after the fourth year; but we 
never had much left when we got to Ottawa. We 
traded it to Indians for furs, on our way down, oft- 
en doubling and trebling the price. As each canoe 
was unloaded we let it return, andsoon. That was 
ten years ago. 

You and your readers will perhaps wonder how I 
got there, how 1 came to stay there, and how I 
could talk toa wild Indian, and so on. Well, my 
story is easily told. I was crossed in love. I went 
north into the forest, with a gun. and knife and dog. 
I fell among Indians, learned to talk their language, 
and, as I said, I straggled into this man’s territory. 
Heisachief. I finally married his daughter, and 
we are a happy family all round, mother-in-law and 
all. We have five children, healthy and plump, and 
as nimble as otters. Well, to business. 

The old man found the secret by accident. He 
fell a bee-tree late in October, and took the honey. 
The bees clustered under a hollow piece of wood, 
and there came a fall of snow that night. He went 
to see if he could find more honey next day. He 
looked at the bees, found they were numb, but 
would come to life when he warmed some in his 
hand. He conceived the idea that, if he would cov- 





er them up in snow, they might keep that way till 
spring. Accordingly he covered them with bark, 
then with snow, so no frost could reach them. As 
soon as spring opened he went to them with a log 
hive he had prepared, dug them out, put them in, 
and carried them home. When they got warm, all 
but a very few began to craw! and finally to buzz. 
He fed them maple syrup that he had just made. 
They did well. We made our hives of elm bark, by 
peeling itin June. We had to employ help. We 
pressed it around a square block of wood, let it dry, 
then sewed one seam. We made all one size, s0 we 
could set one on top of another, each one a foot 
square inside, 14 inches deep. We- use no founda- 
tion. We manage to get the top hive full of clear 
white comb. We take all of the best out of the bot- 
tom; but how do the bees live over winter, with no 
honey after the middle of October? Well, they 
don’t live—at least, they eat no stores. Here is the 
way we doit: 

The first cold nights we uncover the hives so they 
will get perfecly cold through, then keep them ina 
cool place in the shade, with covers on loose, so as 
to keep them dry. Assoon as there comes a good 
fall of snow, which always comes there before hard 
frost, we have acave into which we pack a lot of 
snow, then lay dry bark on it, then the hives, then 
cover with dry bark, then pack about two feet of 
snow over them, shut ali up, and cover all over 
nicely with snow. We never look at them til! about 
the first of May; butif there comes a thaw we are 
careful not to let any wet get down. We do this by 
packing more snow on, and cover with green hem- 
lock brush, so as to keep the sunoff the snow. 
When it begins to thaw rapidly, and spring is upon 
us, we dig the bees out, set them inthe sun with cov- 
ers off; and if itis a fine warm day we have them 
humming in afew hours. We cover them at night, 
uncover them next day, and cover at night again for 
the last time. Our bees are all in full blast in three 
days, carrying in pollen. The hives are in full 
strength—no sickly hives, no spring dwindling. By 
the first of June we have on the top hives. The 
only danger in putting up bees for winter our way 
is, if there are any hives with the least warmth left 
in them the bees will come to life, then smother, or 
starve—at any rate, die they must, and be worth- 
less. We never lost more than two hives in that 
way in eight years. I now think you can all under- 
stand the cold plan of wintering bees. I suppose it 
would be more difficult where the winter is not cold 
enough. If you or any cther bee-man would like to 
communicate with me or my father-in-law and part- 
ner, Eagle Muskeegoon, about our bee-business and 
management, he can do so, and can reach us by 
writing to my friend George Watson, Alliston, On- 
tario, who has away of communicating with us. 
He keeps bees, and intends to try our plan next 
winter. He has lost most of his bees this winter al- 
ready, and there is another month before they can 
fly here yet. There is good sleighing here now, and 
nearly as cold as January. 

This was written for me at my request, and for 
the good of my fellow-men, oras many as it may 
concern. My letter is long, but 1 should like to tell 
you something about the effect of honey by its use 
with Indians. The three youngest of my father-in- 
law’s children, who were born at and after the time 
he began to have plenty of honey, are of much bet- 
ter complexion than the others. My children are 
soft, clean, and bright-skinned—a kind of ‘ English 
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eream-color.”” My wife has noticeably improved in 
complexion too, and I verily believe all this came 
from the liberal use of honey as a diet; but it is not 
only in the ones I have mentioned that the effect is 
noticeable, but in several other families as well; and 
from those facts I have not the least doubt but that 
if white people, especially those who are dark, or 
troubled with pimples on their face, would use 
honey liberally, it would improve their color and 
give them a clean, smooth skin. It would be much 
better for young ladies than all the potions, washes, 
and sham drugged stuff they are eternally buying 
to beautify themselves. 
I am, sir, yoursin bee-lore,—DANLEL MCFADDEN. 

I am sure, dear friend, we are very much 
obliged for your kind letter; but we should 
have been better pleased to have had your 
address in full, or at least your nearest post- 
office, if there are no mail facilities near 
you. Asit is, we hope to hear more about 
this wonderful experiment, through your 
friend George Watson. Bees have over and 
over again been wintered with so small an 
amount of stores that more than one of the 
bee-friends have been almost persuaded that 
the bees could live for months, as you state 
it, without any food at all; but yet all ex- 
periments made directly to prove this have 
somehow failed. and most of us have settled 
down to the belief with Prof. Cook, that 
bees do not hibernate. Perhaps in a climate 
like yours it is possible to secure a cave with 
a constant temperature a little below the 
freezing-point; and although it seems to us 
now that there must be some mistake some- 
where, and that your bees had just a little 
stores when they started in their long win- 
ter, we are open to conviction, and I have 
to-day directed a letter to George Watson, 
asking him what he can tell us about you 
and your strange communication. 


OE EE 
THE T SUPER. 





WHAT SHALL BE USED TO SPACE OUT THE TOPS 
OF THE SECTIONS ? 


RIEND ROOT:—GLEANINGS seems to be large- 
ly occupied with the T super lately—perhaps 
more so than some may desire; but I always 
like to see a thing discussed in a way that 
will bring many minds to bear upon it. I 

believe that our bee-periodicals have done more 

good by taking up a subject and discussing it 
thoroughly than they have in any other way. Of 
course, there is a time when such discussion be- 
comes mere repetition, and then it is time to turn 
into some other channel. This is my excuse for 

presuming to write any thing more about the T 

super, for I do not think the subject is yet entirely 

exhausted. 

First, I wish to say that my experience with 25 of 
them, for two seasons, has been such as to ecor- 
roborate almost every thing that Dr. Miller has 
said. I wish to dwell upon a few points that he 
suggests on page 247, in his review of my former 
article. 

The supers that I have been using are just the 
least. scant 1744 inches in length, inside measure. 
They are too short. They can be used, but they 
are too difficult to fill with sections, as the sections 
strike upon the tops of the T’s. I have made one 


~) 








17% inches long, and filled it with sections, to see 
how it would work. I think this is just about 
right. I feel very sure that any one who makes 
them shorter than this will regret it, also that 
there is no necessity for making them longer. But 
this length leaves a space between the rows of 
sections that I never could be contented with; 
there must be some way of filling it. I tried the T 
tins on top, with two or three supers, last summer. 
It accomplished one thing perfectly—it holds the 
sections square; but it is objectionable, because of 
the lines of glue that are placed where the tins 
meet the tops of the sections—right where we 
want our sections the cleanest. Also because it 
necessitates a special T tin, or a separator less 
than 3% inches wide, or the reduction of the tins to 
less than 3 inch in depth; for to try to use a T tin on 
top that figures say will just touch the separators 
below, will never do. I do not like either one of 
these three choices. 

Dr. Miller also suggests that, in place of a T tin 
on top, merely a straight piece of sheet iron or 
heavy tin be used of the proper length, and of a 
width so it will rest on the separators and come 
just to the tops of the sections. This holds the see- 
tions square, and prevents the gluing. If heavy 
tin is used, let it be ever so heavy and it is too frail. 
It will always be getting bent and kinked out of 
shape. 

The sheet iron may do, but I think I know ofa 
plan better than either. Take a piece of tin of the 
right length and width, and bend so the end will 
look like this GS. This makesa bar stiff enough 
so, with any fair treatment, it will not get bent out 
of shape; it is also folded so that it is,the same 
thickness as the T tins are below it, and both edges 
ure rounded, making it nicer to handle and easier 
toinsert between the rows of sections. What can 
you furnish them at, friend Root? 

Now about the size of the T tins. Dr. Miller's ure 
4% inch deep, and, as I understand it, you are mak- 
ing them so. Mine are only %; and if they were 
only one-half as strong as they are they would be 
just as good. Now, if they are made only % they 
let the separators down where I think they belong. 
My separators are 3% inches wide, but I rather 
think, as Mr. Heddon said in March 15th GLEAN- 
INGS, that 3°, would be better. 

WINTERING. 

I winter in the cellar. Winter before last I gave 
upward ventilation by slightly raising the cover, 
which is merely a cleated board. lying on the hive. 
Bees came out weak. Last winter I left the covers 
glued down tight. Bees seem to bein good condi- 
tion this spring—all alive. They were somewhat 
stronger last fall, however, than the year before. 

lowa City, lowa, Apr. 9, 1887. Wm. DREW. 


Thanks for your suggestions, friend D. 
For the inside length of the T super, 17% is 
about as near right as we can get it. We 
have made all ours that way, and, so far, I 
believe we are on common ground; but we 
are not so decided as to what would be the 
a width of the T super. Dr. Miller 

as the inside width of his super exactly 12 
inches. Ours is 1384. The supports on our 
T tins are @ inch high. If they were 4 inch 
high we could not, of course, use separators 
34 in. wide, with another T tin on top. For 
those who may prefer to use the T tins 
above, we decided upon the height of ¢ of 
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an inch, and we believe there is no disad- | 
vantage in changing from} to # of an inch. | 
The point you mention, that, when the T. 
tins are used on top, the bees propolize | 
along the edges of the T’s, has been suggest- 
ed by others. Our friend Mr. M. G. Chase, | 
of Whittlesey, Medina Co., O., uses only 
such comb-guides as are used in the Sim- 
plicity frames. These comb-guides he cuts 
off the proper length, and drops them down | 
on the separators between the sections. 
We believe that the folded tins you speak of 
are better for the purpose. We can furnish 
them # of an inch wide for 60 cents per 100 ; 
postage, 60 cents. 


cn J 
DRONE COMB. 


WHEN AND UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS THE BEES 
BUILD DRONE AND WORKER COMB UN 
THE SOUTH. 








HEN reading Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson's arti- 

cle on drone comb, Dec. 15, 1886, page 969, 

I was very much struck with the points 

he made in the article, in reference to 

bees rearing drones, and the building of 
drone comb. The experience that he gives is very 
much different from mine on a few. particular 
points. 

He suys: * Many have reported that their newly 
hived swarms built drone combs when the queens 
were not old. True; but, look’e here; they didn’t 
raise uny drones.”’ Yes, sir! at least, if they didn’t 
I huve had them doso. It is seldom the case I can 
hive a swarm on empty frames, even when the 
queen is less than one year old, but that it will 
build ut least as much as one full L. frame of drone 
comb in 8, and rear drones, and keep them, too, | 
till fall. I seldom ever have a hive of Italian bees 
that kill out their drones before September. Few 
drones are kept by black bees after June 2Uth, al- 
though they rear them, the same as the Italians 
do, throughout the entire spring and summer. 
Mr. Hutchinson aiso says, that bees build drone 
comb to store surplus in, when they are storing it 
rapidly. He says: * And they can store it faster by 
building store or drone comb than they can by 
building worker comb.” I think myself that they 
can do it, but certain it is that they don’t do it here 
in our climate, when they are storing honey rapid- 
ly, but invariably build worker comb when honey is 
coming in fast. As soon as the honey-flow is pret- 
ty well over in the spring, with very little surplus 
being stored in the sections, the bees begin to 
build all their comb in the sections of drone comb. 
They build but little else the rest of the reason, 
unless we happen to have another pretty heavy 
honeyfi-ow. In the event that we do, the bees at 
once resume the building of worker combs in 
the sections, to store their surplus in. 

I can nearly always tell ata glance, when I open 
a hive, whether honey is coming in fast or slowly 
by the kind of comb the bees are drawing out in 
the sections. When they have a section 6 inches 
square, built half down in drone comb, and honey 
begins to come in freely, they at once change and 
finish out such sections in worker comb. Now, 
why is this, unless it is to economize in the 
production of wax’ Thea, again, why such a dif- 
ference in our bees in building combs? Certainly 








it must be due to the difference in climate. 


If, then, these differences are due to climate we 
should always, in reading after various writers, 
especially when there is a very radica! difference 
in their experiences, take into consideration the 


| difference in climate as well as other conditions. 


1 transfer bees from box hives into movable- 
frame hives, comb and all, such us is suitable to 
use again, for my neighbors, at 50 cts. per colony. 
All are black bees, of course. I have transferred 15 
and 20 hives at a place; and many, sometimes half, 
the number of hives, would be half drone comb 
throughout the entire hive. A. L. SWINSON. 

Goldsboro, Wayne Co., N. C., Feb. 7, 1887. 

Friend $., my experience indicates that 
drone comb is built when honey is coming 


| in the fastest, and I supposed it was for the 


reason you give, only it seems to me it is the 
drone comb that takes the least wax and the 
least labor, while worker comb takes the 
most wax and the most labor. I agree with 
you, that some colonies fill worker comb, 
even during a heavy flow, while others 
change over to drone comb where they had 
commenced starting worker; and they 
build this drone comb, it seems to me, with 
much greater rapidity than they could pos- 
sibly spin out the worker comb. I have also 
noticed, that when an old colony was prepar- 
ing to swarm they would fill an empty frame 
with drone comb with almost incredible ra- 
pidity. In this case the comb would not be 
very nice or very true; but it often has the 
look of being gotten up with very little care 
or attention. 
a — 


AN EXPEDITIOUS WAY OF REMOVING 
PROPOLIS. 





HOW TO HAVE CLEAN HANDS AND CLEAN 
CLOTHES. 


ERHAPS some of your readers would like to 
YZ know of aconvenient and cheap way to re- 
move bee-glue from the hands. With me it 
is cheaper and better than alcohol, ammonia, 
or any thing else I have tried. I have some 
slacked lime handy where I wash my hands. After 
wetting them I take some of the lime and rub them 
thoroughly with it, re-wetting them and using more 
lime if necessary. Thin whitewash does even bet- 
ter. When washed off, a little vinegar will make 
the hands feel natural again. As my business is 
“looking down in the mouth,” as it is said of den- 
tists, it is quite an item with me in bee-keeping to 
be able to get my hands in a presentable condition 
on short notice, when some one calls to have den- 
tistry done. 

The plan above has been satisfactory with me for 
the last eleven years; but week before last I found, 
or rather Mrs. Mason suggested, something that 
proved to be better. It “used to be,” that, when I 
got any propolis on my white shirt or ‘“ bricha- 
loons,”’ she would give me a little talk for being so 
careless; but it would get on in spite of all the talk- 
ing she could do. She doesn’t talk to me any more 
about it now, and it is sucha relief! Two or three 
years ago she came across a recipe for a first-class 
washing-fluid, and she won’t wash without it. Some 
of our neighbor women are just as notional 
about it as she is; andif all of the lady readers of 
GLEANINGS who have to wash, not dirty men’s 
clothes but men’s dirty clothes, will try it I don’t 
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believe they will want to get along without it un- habit of using it when washing grease and 
less they have something better. | other accumulations from their hands that 


Here is the recipe: One pound crystal potash; 


one ounce strongest aqua ammonia; one ounce bor- | 


it = to be an expensive item. It is an ex- 
cellent thing to have in the house, at all 


ax, and one gallonot soft water. Put allin a jug and events, and perhaps the friends remember 
keep well corked. Use half to two-thirds of a cup- | We have had it put up in bottles on our 10- 
ful, and about one inch shaved off an ordinary bar | Cent counter; In fact, it is there especially 


.a 


of soap, to a boiler of clothes. Soak the clothes | advertised for removing a pm with the 


over night; wring them out in the morning, and 
boil without rubbing; rinse thoroughly and you | 
will be delighted to see how white the wash will be. 
Mrs. M. uses soft soap, and uses the fluid in soaking | 
the clothes also, and rubs the dirty spots. 

Week before last, one warm pleasant day I set | 
some of my bees out of the cellar for a flight; and 
in looking over some of the colonies I got my hands | 
more than usually daubed with propolis, and then, | 
of course, alady had to call to have some teeth | 
filled. My hands were in a pretty fix. It being 
winter, there was no lime at hand; and alcohol, 
ammonia, benzine, turpentine, and coal oil were too 


addition of a little soap. Now, are you sure 
the potash and borax make it any more ef- 
fective?—Many thanks for Mrs. Mason’s 
kind opinion of the carpet-sweepers, and of 
our establishment in general. 


ne co oO 
HOUSE-WARMING. 


HONEY-BOARDS, AND MENDING TINWARE. 


oF OT one-half the people whom GLEANINGS 
reaches think they are able to have a fur- 
nace or a hard-coal base-burner, or keep up 





slow coaches, in my hurry. My better half came, 
as usual, to my relief by suggesting that I try the 
washing-fluid. She poured two or three table- 
spoonfuls in the wash-dish, and I ** showed my faith 
by my works.”’ My! but that propolis was awfully 
scared, I verily believe, for it left my hands almost 
instantly, and they felt as though the skin might be 
wanting to keep it company; but some vinegar 
stopped such a proceeding, and I had some clean 
hands. The memory of the oldest inhabitant at 
our house doesn’t reach back to the time when they 
were made so clean in so short atime. I shall use 
the washing-fluid to remove propolis in the future; 
but unless I forget it, it will be diluted some before 
my hands get intoit. It may not come amiss, al- 
though not new to many, to say that, when the 
roughness of our hands gets filled with dirt that 
soap and water don’t remove, we put twenty or 
thirty drops of aqua ammonia, more or less, ina 
wash-dish and add two or three tablespoonfuls of 
soft water, and wash the hands with it. It is pleas- 
ing to see the dirt unite with the water and ammo- 
nia so quickly. 

Mrs. M. wishes me to say that she thinks Mr. 
Root must have taken pains to select a nice “* Go- 
shen" carpet-sweeper when you sent ours, it is so 
nice and works so nicely. [don’t like to tell her 
that I don’t believe you even know that we ordered 
one of you, and then she won't know but you did 
her a most special favor. It was her valentine, but 
I call it her little wagon, and it is nice and handy to 
have in the house. A. B. MASON. 

Auburndale, O., Mar. 19, 1887. 


Why, friend M., you started out to tell us 
how to remove oe og and have indirect- 
ly given us a valuable preparation for wash- 
ing clothes, and the latter is probably of a 
hundred fold more moment than the former; 
but I watched anxiously to see some remark 
in regard to injury to the clothing. Mrs. 
Root used almost the same thing years ago, 
but finally abandoned it, because she and 
others thought it made the clothes wear out 
faster. Will your ~— wife please tell us 
her opinion in regard to this point? In any 
event, the recipe would be an excellent one 
for bee-keepers, | am sure. When I was in 
the jewelry business we used to have a er 
bottle of ammonia on a shelf over the 





fires in stoves so as to warm distant bed- 
rooms. I think it would be cheaper in the 
| long run, asit would save taking colds, [am sure. 
The next best thing to having rooms warmed is 
soapstone foot-stoves, one or more of which will 
last for a lifetime. They take heat quickly and 
hold the heata long time. We find it a great com- 
fort to have one heated and laid in bed, where our 
shoulders come, and at night push it down to our 
feet. We find them much more comfortable than a 
jug of hot water. an iron, or a brick. The soap- 
| stone seems to hold the heat longer, and need not 
| be heated scorching or sissing hot. 


HOW TO MEND TINWARE, - 

Not long since I learned how to solder. It seems 
| asimpler process than yours. I will give it to you 
| and your readers. Procure a 25-cent bar of tinner’s 
solder, and melt it up in an old dripping-pan, one 
end of which has two holes or more in it. When 
melted tip the pan so that the melted metal will run 
toward the holes. Let it run through them upona 
long board or hard-wood floor; pull the pan slowly 
50 as to make the solder come out in long slim bars. 
Cut upin lengths of six inches or so. Purchase 
5 cents’ worth of muriatic acid. Scrape the tip with 
an old jack-knife; if rusty, apply with cork a little 
of the acid; if not rusty, no acid is needed. Now 
light acandle or lamp. If alamp is used, turn up 
the cap which is over the burner; leave off the 
chimney. Now hold the hole in the pan to be mend- 
ed, over the flame, and with a bar of solder rub 
around the hole. The flame will melt enough sol- 
der to fill the hole ina moment, and the work is 
done. In this way I keep all my pans and cups 
mended. It is less trouble than to send to a tinner’s, 

and less trouble than to be pulling in strings to fill 

the holes. Apply the solder to the side of the pan 
that is the least rusty. Itis better to mend before 
the holes get too large, as it is more easily done. 

Practice first on the small holes, and then on the 
larger. 

THE HONEY-BOARD WITH A BEE-SPACE ON TOP, 

AND A BEE-SPACE BELOW. 

] am very much interested in the correspondence 

between Dr. Miller, Ernest, and yourself, in respect 

to the seclion-cuses. | wish we couid come upon 

solnething we were entirely suited with, and which 

needs no change. The honey-board’ with a bee- 

space below it and ubove the sections, I think, inu- 








sink, and the hands were so much in the 





valuable, as bees build bridges all over the tops of 
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“the sections to raise up the cloths if cloths are laid 
over them. Last summer and summer before, as 
we had a great many division-boards cleated on one 
side, we used them on top of the surplus case, lay- 
ing athin quilt above to cover the sides, as the 
board was not wide enough. I mention this as 
there are a great many poor people who are keep- 
ing bees who feel they can not afford to buy all the 
new improvements until fully indorsed by others. 

Roseville, Tl. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Thanks, Mrs. A. Your arrangement for 
prcrapca | tinware is much the same as the 
one we describe in the A B C book. 


fe 


A CHEAP WAGON-BED. 








HOW TO MAKE ONE FOR HAULING BEES, AND AT 
SMALL COST. 






2 8 this is the time of year when some wish to 
move their bees to different locations, and 
get them ready for the season's work, I will 
give you a description of a cheap arrange- 
ment of my own that is the completest thing 
for its cost that 1 know of. 

Now, a spring-wagon, made expressly for hauling 
bees, must be strong, and, of course, it will cost 
more than a great many will care to pay; so, instead 
of it, I made a bed 20 feet long and 45 inches wide, 
inside measurement. Underthis are three heavy 
springs, 80 arranged that the bed can be put on any 
ordinary lumber wagon, and will carry all a team 
can draw. In the first place, I used two pine scant- 
ling, 2x8 inches, 20 feet long. These are the sides of 
the bed, and give it its firmness. Under these 
scantling, in front, is an Oak plank, | foot wide and 
49 inches long, placed crosswise, and securely bolt- 
ed with 10-inch bolts tothem. Under this plank the 
front spring is fastened with clips, and under the 
spring is a short false bolster, 2 feet long, clipped 
to it, and a king-bolt in the bolster, stationary. In 
putting the bed on the front axle, the bolster be- 
longing to the wagon is taken off, and the false 
bolster, with its king-boit, is used instead. Over 
the hind bolster, the same size of plank is used, and 
two springs are set crosswise, just inside the bol- 
ster-stakes. Two holes are made in the plank for 
the stakes to play through, as the bed springs up 
and down. The hind springs are set right on the 
bolster, and fastened to it with clips that can be 
put on or taken off at pleasure. For clips, °%-inch 
bolts are used with small yokes, 8 bolts to a spring; 
and for the clips around the hind bolster I put 4 
bolts through small blocks of wood. 

Now as tothe springs: The front one is 6-leafed, 
1% inches wide. The two hind ones are 5-leafed, and 
same width. They are 13 feet apart. The hind ones 
are five feet from one end of the bed, and front one 
two feet. A reach must be used with the wagon, of 
the right length, and it must be very firm. 

As to the bottom of the bed, it is readily seen that 
the planks to which the springs are fastened will be 
a part of the support; and for the rest, place strips 
2x2, and 49 inches long, crosswise, 2 feet apart, more 
or less, under the scantling, and fasten them with 
wood screws 6 or7inches long. We now havea 
frame for the bottom, and the bottom can be put 
on either movable or stationary. The rest of the 
bed can be finished according to any one’s own in- 
clinations. To summarize, we have the scantling 
for sides: planks and strips with boards on them 





for bottom. It can be easily made; and, if made 
right, it will carry all the springs will bear, either 
30 or 35 hives of bees, or a small picnic party, and it 
will cost about $12.00 or $15.00. 
ROLAND SHERBURNE. 
Lone Tree, Iowa, Apr. 6, 1887. 
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DOES THE QUEEN HAVE ANY THING 
TO DO WITH RULING THE 
COLONY ? 








PROF. COOK REPLIES TO FRIEND DADANT IN RE- 
GARD TO THE MATTER. 





DITOR GLEANINGS:—In the April Apicultu- 
rist, I write as follows: “Of course, we 
might speculate as one of our leading Ameri- 
can bee-keepers has lately done in a leading 
bee-paper, in reference to the queen’s com- 

pelling the workers to make drone comb; but in 
these days of scientific accuracy, speculation or 
mere theorizing goes for naught."’ A kind letter 
from our friend Dadant, who was the writer re- 
ferred to (see article in current volume of GLEAN- 
INGS, p. 129), refers to this as ridicule, and asks me 
to explain why I see fit to condemn the theory. He 
rightly says, that theories have often done great 
good and have led tothe greatest discoveries. He 
asks me tosend my reasons for doubting his theo- 
ry, to GLEANINGS. 

First, I wish to disclaim all thought of ridicule. I 
look on Mr. Dadant and bis son as among our 
ablest bee-keepers and best writers; and I never skip 
their articles when hurrying through our numer- 
ous bee-papers—so numerous that one has to pass 
some of them, or else pass muchin all, if be does 
any thing else. Again, I consider Mr. Dadant as 
one of the broadest and most far-seeing of our 
American apiarists, and so one of our safest advis- 
ers. I feel to reverence such men who have grown 
venerable in a pursuit, and have left valuable 
finger-marks on every page. So hearty was my re- 
spect and admiration, that, when Mr. Langstroth 
asked me whom I would recommend to revise his 
great work, I at once suggested Chas. Dadant and 
son. I hardly need say, then, that I had no in- 
tent to ridicule. 

I must say, however, that I was surprised at this 
article. The facts are certainly well established; 
but the reasoning and theory to account for them 
are not, to my mind, either sustained or probable. 
It was an idea in the olden time, that the queen 
exercised “sovereign authority.’”’ I commenced 
bee-keeping about twenty years ago, with this 
view. I soon became convinced that it was an 
error, and I have never seen any reason to return 
to the old views. It is true, as we all know, that, 
so long as the queen keeps the empty cells filled in 
the brood-nest, so long will only worker comb be 
built. Messrs. Dadant, Doolittle, and Hutchinson 
have given us excellent observations in this realm; 
and so long as they confine themselves to these 
facts, and the practical suggestions like that with 
which Mr. Dadant closes his excellent article, we 
are all profited; but the theorizing we had better 
leave, as did the great Charles Darwin, till we get 
such a wealth of fact and example that the theory 
may hardly be called mere hypothesis. 

Mr. Dadant urges that the queen rules the work- 
ers in this matter. I have never seen a single indi- 
cation that the queen rules the workers in any 
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respect, nor dol believe that she does. From my 
observation, it would the rather seem that pro bono 
publico is the motto of the hive. When honey is in 
excess, store-room is necessary; and it can be most 
rapidly fashioned if drone comb is built. 


when drones are needed, as the colonies become 
crowded, and again when only storage is required, 
us in the absence of a queen; then all the bees 
cheer the work of building drone comb. Economy 
calls for this, and bees are excellent economists. 
When, on the other hand, bees are needed, and 
room tor worker eggs imperative, then I believe all 
are in hearty accord, and are eager to see worker 
comb. 


state the law that governs in this bee-hive king- | 
“The individual withers, but the race is | 


dom: 
more and more.” Let a bee become weighted 
with milk-weed pollen, stupid with age, or impo- 
tent from any cause, and how heartlessly the oth- 
er bees drag it from the hive. I believe a queen is 
no exception. 

The survival of the fittest, and the extermination 
of the weak, seems to be Nature’s inexorable law. 
Even among men this law is not entirely absent. 
{ft seems to me that Christ introduced a grand im- 
provement on this law; that is, kindness and love, 
even to the weak among us—even to our enemies. 
The bees have no higher ethics than the greatest 
good to the greatest number—no asylums, no alms- 
houses there; yet so long as all are strong and able, 
just so long are all respectable in the bee-hive 
world, and each does its proper work with no let, 
hindrance, or compulsion. This is the impression 
which | have received from the closest observa- 
tion I have been able to make. 

WINTERING. 

The spring may not be the time to write of win- 
tering; yet it is the time when we are forming 
judgments that will control our future manage- 
ment. It seems to me that the question is solved; 
and that for localities in the latitude of Michigan, 
and, I think I may say, of Ohio and north, the cel- 
lar is the place. Give mea good cellar, and good 
honey or syrup in sufficient quantities, and I will 
warrant even rather small colonies. I speak after 
several years of absolute success. The cellar must 
be kept as near 45° F. as possible. Ours never falls 
below 38°, rarely below 43° F. This temperature 
may be cheaply and safely secured, either by 
sub-earth ventilation or by the presence of water. 
Probably artificial heat may be depended upon, but 
the above means I consider safest. The food must 
be good and abundant. Thirty pounds is none too 
much. It is very essential to pay close heed, after 
the bees are prepared for winter, that they be not 
robbed in the fall, and so starve during the winter. 
We lost one colony in this way a year ago, and two 

this winter. Every drop of honey was gone. Our 
apiary is so that we can not watch it continually, 
and so weak colonies, such as we form in autumn 
from nuclei, are, of course, subject to robbers. 
Our bees were in the cellar from November 12th to 
April 8th, and came out very strong. As in previ- 
ous years, there is almost no brood. I prefer to 
have none. The colonies wintered in the new 
Heddon hives are wonderfully strong—I think be- 
cause of the fact of a deep space under the hive. 1! 
believe that having the upper case full of honey, 
and the lower empty, would make a superb hive for 


| believe | 
in this drone-comb building at such times, as also | 


It has seemed to me that Tennyson's lines 
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one inch from the bottom-board in winter. I 
would cover closely above, but leave the entrance 
widely open. Bees wintered thus in a good cellar 
will give no trouble in spring, even though not 
packed. I know this because | buve tried it. I 
wish to confine the bees on a few frames, and can 
succeed as well with single-walicd hives as with 
chaff hives. I am not even sure that it is necessary 
| to have packing above. A simple board may serve 
|} as well, but lam not sure of this. 1 shall try 25 
| colonies this spring. 

Now, why I prefer the cellar is this: If the cellar 
| is right, we are always safe, providing we look out 
| for food. With chaff hives, we are not safe; at 
least, it so seems to me, even in the latitude of 
Central Ohio. Occasionally a long severe uninter- 
rupted winter comes, and the bees are swept away, 
| when those in the cellar are as safe as ever. Of 
course, the cellar must be right, but that can be se- 
cured with ease and certainty. 

EFFECT OF BEE-STINGS. 

I have noticed several references of late in 
GLEANINGS to bee-stings. This matter of bee- 
poison is surely one of much interest. In the 
many years which I have taught bee-keeping here, 
I have had often thirty or forty students a year. 
I always say to the class, that Ido not think any 
one has properly completed the course who has not 
received at least one sting. Usually, each one 
passes satisfactorily in this respect. Of all these 
many students, only three bave been seriously in- 
jured. In each of these cases, a severe fever was 
induced, attended with general swelling, even of 
parts distant from the wound, intolerable itching, 
and asense of suffocation. I have always recom- 
mended cold water, either as 2 bath or pack, and it 
has always given quick relief; though the unpleas- 
ant symptoms of swelling and sore muscles would 
not disappear for two or three days. Very many 
are stung, and often there is considerable local 
swelling. For this we have tried all the remedies 
we have ever read of, from watch-key, clay, ice- 
water, to alkaline washes. We have not tried the 
new English remedy, but shall this season. Of all 
remedies, we have found ammonia the best. 

The other day,in removing our bees from the 
cellar, we had a strange case. The student who 
aids me most with the bees has had, for several 
years, considerable experience in handling them. 
Like all who work with bees, he received the occa- 
sional stings, but suffered so slightly that he hardly 
noticed the matter, and cared scarcely any th'ng 
for it. Upon this occasion he was stung on the 
temples. Ina few moments his skin all «ver the 
body was so red as to resemblea rash. Soon white 
blotches appeared all over his body. He felt faint, 
and seemed troubled for breath. | was somewhat 
alarmed. He went to bis room at once. took a cold- 
water bath, and in two bours was relieved. He has 
been stung since, with no serious or peculiar 
effects. It would seem as if this was a case where 
the sting entered an artery or arteriole, and so the 
amount of virus injected into the blood was very 
great. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Apr. 12, 1887. 

Friend Cook, in regard to the queen’s 
ruling or leading the colony, permit me to 
call your attention to one fact laid down in 
the A BC book. In my early experiments 
I gave a neighbor a black queen that [ did 





cellar wintering. I wish all my hives were raised 





not want, to start an observatory hive. I 
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‘furnished the queen, and he furnished youn 
bees by drumming them out of a colony of 
his own. In the course of two or three 
days the queen came out of the observatory 


hive, and all the bees followed her. She | 
then came straight to our apiary and enter- | 


ed the hive from which I had removed her. 
Her own bees accepted her at onee, but they 
stung to death the small swarm cf young 
workers she brought with her. In that 
case they ¢ rtainly followed the queen, or, 
at least, after they had all swarmed out to- 
gether the queen led them to her old home. 
—It seems to me. friend Cook, you are just 
a little hasty in sa,ing you consider the 
wintering problem solved; and IL think, too, 
you do not give the chaff hive proper credit. 
Ve have wintered now from 100 to 200 col- 
onies for quite a number of years, and the 
loss has been so ‘ight we almost feel, as you 
do, that there is no real need of losing bees 
at all, where they are properly put up for 
winter. Yes, we too winter weak colonies 
now without any loss at all, or, at least, we 
have during the past winter. I should be 
glad to think that we have the upper hand 
of this trouble which was, but a few years 
ago, such a grievous one; but it now seems 
to me we had better be slow in deciding 
that we are clear out of the woods.—I ama 
little surprised to see you decide that ammo- 
nia or any thing else has any effect in reliev- 
ing the pain of a bee-sting. Have you test- 
ed first ammonia, and then nothing at all, 
a sufficient number of times to be sure it 
produces any effect whatever? Perhaps 
our agricultural colleges are the very places 
to have this matter settled; but if you set 
some of the boys at it and let them give it 
the same fair tests that they give artificial 
fertilizers, ete., I feel quite certain that the 
result will show the ammonia has no effect 
whatever on the bee-sting. The cold-wa- 
ter bath is, of course, a remedy for the 
symptoms you mention, but we have dis- 
cussed this matter pretty thoroughly. The 
point is, Is there any thing under the sun 
that you ean carry around in a bottle, that 
will give any reliet whatever by applying it 
externally to the part stung ? 


A —— EE 
LOW PRICES FOR HONEY. 


CAN HONEY BE SOLD AT A REASONABLE 
COMPENSATION ? 


F late a good deal has been said in the bee- 
journals about “overproduction, and the 
low price of honey.” Although my experi- 
ence has been limited, I have carefully 
studied the various points presented, and 

have been very much interested in all that I have 
read. The question has been handled by abler 
ones than I; yet many times things are brought 
out by the lesser lights that are obscured by the 
greater ones. I take the ground, that there can 
never be an overproduction of honey until the 
masses of the people of the country become con- 
sumers; but, how is this to be brought about?’ A 
small per cent of the people of this country are 
consumers of honey, and why? Because it is not 
brought within their reach. This can {never be 
done by sending our honey to the great centers. We 


| must developa home market. But some will say 
that there are so many going into the business, and 
who make a failure, they injure the business. This 
point is not well taken; for wherever bee-keeping 
has been attempted, and the people became accus- 
tomed to the use of honey, and bee-keeping failed, 
those who were the successful ones found a ready 
market for their honey whenever they put it with- 
in their reach. This was my experience when | 
located in Indiana. I was six miles from Ligonier. 
When I went there, most of the farmers kept a few 
bees and were accustomed to the tree use of honey; 
but the various casualties destroyed neurly all the 
bees, and but few keep them now. I was success- 
ful with mine, and many of my best customets 
were farmers who formerly kept bees. I have 
sold as much as 100 Ibs. toa single person. 1! creat- 
edahome reputation and market for my honey. 
which | have never been able to supply; and the 
result has been that a good deal has been imported 
from a distance. 

The last two seasons, lam aware that there are 
many producers who have a large amount of honey 
which they can not dispose of in their own imme- 
diate vicinity: but if they will take a lond of honey, 
and canvass the country through, introduce it to 
the farmers, make arrangements to supply future 
demands, visit the towns around, introduce it to 
the people. and leave some on commission with one 
or more good men, they wil! invariably create a 
permanent market. Itis true, this is accompanied 
with expense; but when once established it will not 
amount to as muchas the delays, shrinkage, ete., 
met in sending to the large markets; and by with- 
holding shipments to the large cities, and thus re- 
ducing their supply, better prices would be obtain- 
ed there. Ido not claim that the large producers 
can dispose of all their crop in this way, but they 
may greatly extend their markets and obtain bet- 
ter results. 

Then, again, they must get their honey in the 
shape demanded by their markets, and not try to 
hend the markets to their style or notion. J think 
that Mrs. Chaddock bas hit upon a sensible plan in 
GLEANINGS for 1886, page 8&7, in accommodating 
herself tothe demands of her custoiners, and no 
doubt she will seli more honey in that way than if 
she insisted upon herstyle. I think with her, that 
there is too much style puton our boney for the 
general market. Let us put on all the style we can 
with our honey to tickle the fancy of the rich, and 
get as lurge a price as we can for it; but let us drop 
all the style we can for the general market, und try 
to get our honey as cheap as we can, to bring it 
within the reach of all. 

That honey can be produced and sold with a 
reasonable compensation for money and labor in- 
vested, at a much lower figure than the present 
prices obtained, is fully demonstrated by many 
reports that have been published. A very great 
hindrance in accomplishing this end lies in the 
tendency of the people to abandon the cheap and 
simple hives and fixtures, and to experiment with 
and adopt many so-called improved hives, against 
which I have not a word to say, for they are all 
nice and convenient to handle, and to «alk and 
write about; but any one will acknowledge that 
they are accompanied with more expense and la- 
bor, which I do not think is compensated for by the 
increased amount of production. What we want is 
asimple, inexpensive hive, with few parts, and all 
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appliances alike, so as to simplify the working 
of them as much as possible. All hives, frames, 
cases, and sections, necessary for the season's use, 


should be prepared ready for use before the season | 


begins. A great reduction in the cost of produc- 

tion may be made by a proper and economical 

arrangement of the apiary, and its appliances to 

simplify the work to be done. A. D. STOCKING. 
Almena, Mich. 


——, 
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THE NEW BOOK. 














A REVIEW BY R. L. TAYLOR. 





NEW work on “The Production of Comb 
Honey,” by W. Z. Hutchinson, has lately is- 
sued from the press; and, coming as it does 
from the pen of one who has had so much 
experience in apicultural 

Hutchinson, and who has made this branch of the 
business a special study, it deserves more thana 
passing notice. 


In make-up and typography the work is above | 
criticism; and coming in covers made appropriate- | 


ly in close imitation of bright comb foundation 
makes it altogether tasteful and unique in appear- 
ance. In style it is concise, lucid, and to the point. 
One determined to find a point to criticise might 


complain at the redundancy of italics; and perhaps | 


the discussion might, with advantage, have been giv- 
en a wider range; however, taking the title literally, 
the author has discussed it from his standpoint in 


all its material bearings. From the time of build-| 


ing up the colonies, in prepartion for the honey- 


harvest, to the removal of the honey from the | 


hives, the ground is well covered. 
If I have not misunderstood the author hereto- 
fore, he has made a marked advance toward the | 


matters as Mr. | 


| honey from the hive, I would strongly advocate a 
| good quill with which to brush off quickly the bees 
| which cling to the bottom of the case as it is raised 
from the hive; and I would not overlook the utility 
| of the tent witha hole in the top,in ridding the 

honey of the few bees remaining. The idea of us- 

ing a tent for this purpose originated, !] believe, 
| with myself, and I consider it a valuable aid to one 

who has a good honey-house, and almost indispen- 
| sable to one who has not. 

For comb-guides in brood-fraines, Mr. Hutchin- 
son has found no good substitute for starters of 
foundation. I have tried a small three-cornered 
strip of pine tacked to the center of the lower side 
of the top-bar, the lower corner of the strip having 
been previously dipped in melted wax. From the 
limited experience I have had with it I am disposed 
to think it a good substitute. 

The value of a book does not depend on the num- 
ber of words it contains, high anthority in bee-lore 
to the contrary notwithstanding; and it does not 
necessarily cost less labor to write a few words 
than to write many; but there is no froth nor sur- 
plusage in Mr. Hutchinson's work, and, judged by 
the true standard of substantial worth, it must be 
considered a great success, and no one of the class 
to whom it is dedicated can afford to ignore it. 

Lapeer, Mich., Apr. 17, 1887. R. L. TAYLOR. 


—_—_—_—_—_——EEE sO — 
SOME USES FOR HONEY. 


HOW TO PRESERVE FRUIT WITH IT, ETC. 


OR jam, honey can be used instead of sugar 
with several kinds of fruit. For this purpose, 
clover honey is preferable to honeys of 
stronger flavor. With cherries, raspberries, 
and blackberries, honey gives us good satis- 


doctrine of spring protection of bees, and urges | faction as sugar, as far as the flavor and the keep- 
strong arguments in favor of thorough eariy pack- | ing qualities of the jams are concerned; peach-jam 
ing to insure rapid breeding, and a strong force of for which honey is used, ferinents too readily; but 
bees at the opening of the honey-harvest. While | honey is superior to sugar to make grape-jam. 
some stand off and jeer at one who changes his po-| Grapes, canned alone er put up with sugar, will 
sition, and will not themselves move when increas- | have crystals of tartaric acid forming among them, 
ed light reveals their feet sinking in mire, I um al- | after being put away fora few months. But when 
ways hopeful of getting some valuable information grapes have been boiled down with honey the crys- 
from one who shows a ready disposition to put aside | tals do not form until a year or more after the jam 
previous error. | is made, if they appear at all: and, further, for 
I accept Mr. Hutchinson’s doctrine; but as to | flavor and consistency, honey-jam is superior to 
method, I prefer, as being more convenient, good | sugar-sweetened jam. 
division-boards and chaff or sawdust in the super. | SEEDLESS GRAPE-JAM. 
The author, as one of his chief points, discusses the Push the pulps out of the grape skins, and keep 
methods of hiving swarms in hives without founda- them in separate vessels; weigh them, and allow 
tion in the brood-chamber, so as to secure worker  % of a pound of honey to each pound of fruit. 
brood-combs, and an increase amount of comb | Put the pulps in a granite or a brass kettle, and al- 
honey, and sets forth all the requirements so fully | low them to boil until the seeds are well loosened, 
and clearly that no one who reads the work need | then strain through asieve. Return the thick juice, 
fail of success in pursuing the same plan. With | thus obtained, to the kettle with the skins and hon- 
Mr. Hutchinson the only thing that stands inthe | ey, and allow the whole to boil from three to five 


way of complete success in securing the entire ex- 
clusion of drone comb from the brood-chamber are 
the old queens, and he objects to destroying them 


hours. The riper the grapes are, the better the 
jam is. - 
In our little town, honey is considered a supreme 





on account of the additional labor thereby imposed. ' remedy for colds and coughs. I find that there are 
I think, however, that a queen that is even two! as many ways of using it as there families who 
years old, and has passed the time in the current | make use of it, though the favorite way among my 
year when bees from her eggs can be profitably neighbors is to apply it externally to the chest and 
reared for honey-gathering, can be profitably re- | throat, mixed with that old-fashioned panacea, 
placed by a young queen; and I believe it may be goose-grease (whether cures effected by this reme- 
done at that season of the year at very little cost. | dy are “faith cures” or not, 1 can not say). Some 

In addition to the methods advised in the book, | use honey made into candy; others mix it with an 


for clearing the bees from the cases in removing | equal proportion of butter, and swallow the mix- 
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- ture before retiring; others, again, and Iam one 
of the number, take it at night in a cupful of very 
hot water, or, better, elderberry-tea. I have read 
lately, that honey, well heated, and swallowed by 
spoonfuls at short intervals, is a sure cure for ca- 
tarrh. 

A great deal more might be said about the thera- 
peutic value of honey, but I shall only add here, 
that itis unequaled by any other food to cure cos- 
tiveness, especially in young children. 

Only afew people understand to how many uses 
honey can be put on the table. I would advise the 
reader to try it as a sauce for baked apples, and for 
fresh blackberries instead of the regulation sugar 
and cream. Itis not only more palatable, but, for 
those who live in the city, it is cheaper and more 
healthful. 

I have received lately, from Mr. Chas. Dadant, the 
following recipe, which he translated from an Ital- 


ian paper: 
FLONEY-CAKE. 


Work together equal weights of honey and flour; 
add spice to taste, and the right proportion of bak- 
ing-powder. Keep this dough in the cellar, and 
bake it as you need it, in a very slow oven. The 
cakes will be all the better if the dough has stood 
fora long time. Honey-cakes are very healthful 
and digestible, and their use is to be recommended 
to persons suffering from colds or sore throat. 

Mr. Root, would it not be a good idea to induce 
all the housekeepers who read GLEANINGS, to send 
you items about some of the ways in which honey is 
used in their family? Mrs. E. J. BAXTER. 

Nauvoo, Ill. 


WAX FROM OLD COMBS. 
A HANDY DEVICE AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: **Do you know 

of any way to get nearly all of the wax out 

of old black comb? It is easy enough to get 

the wax from new combs or cappings, but 

quite another matter when old combs are 
to be rendered. If you know of a plan which will 
give the larger portion of wax from such combs, 
please give it tous through GLEANINGS.” It would 
seem from the many articles given upon this sub- 
ject, that no more should be necessary; but as in 
some essentials my plan of rendering wax is differ- 
ent from any I have seen described, I will give it. 
For bits of comb, cappings, etc., the Swiss wax-ex- 
tractor works well; but for a lot of old comb, I 
know of no way equal to a caldron kettle, outdoors, 
filled two-thirds full of water, with a fire under it. 
With this, used asI shall soon describe, I think I 
can get fully 98 per cent of all the wax out of such 
comb, and rather more for each square foot of 
such old comb than I can from new. Instead of 
hanging the kettle over the fire, as is usually done, 
take a measure of your kettle on the outside, a 
little way up from the bottom, and go to your 
blacksmith and tell him you wisha piece of old 
heavy wagon-tire, welded so that the inside shall 
represent your measure. To this you want three 
or four (the latter preferable) square or round bars 
welded, at equal distances apart, for four legs. 
These should be of suitable size to give strength 
enough to support the weight of the kettle and 
contents, and long enough to raise the kettle from 
four to six inches from the ground at the lowest 
point, 
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After getting the kettle-holder home, place four 
flat stones just under the surface of the ground, 
at proper places, so that each leg will rest on one, 
having it at such a point as will be handy for all of 
the work to be done with such a kettle, such as 
heating water at butchering time, boiling potatoes 
for the hogs, ete.; for the smallest part of the 
work our iron friend will probably do is getting out 
the wax. After once having a kettle fixed in this 
way you will never want one hung on two stakes 
ora pole. Besides the kettle you will want a sack 
made of burlap or some other stont open cloth, 
which you are to fill with the old comb, stamping it 
in so as to get all in as compact a condition as 
possible. Next take a piece of four-inch soft-wood 
plank, or two pieces of two-inch plank, spiked 
together, and round one side of it, so it will fit the 
bottom of the kettle. To the flat side of this, 
fasten (by cleats or otherwise) a standard of a 
suitable length, which should be flattened at the 
top and have several holes bored init. Then geta 
3x 4secantling, or a suitable pole from the woods, 
and mortise through it near one end for the top of 
the standard, boring a hole through it in an oppo- 
site direction fora pin or boit to pass through it 
and the standard. Besides this you will want a log- 
chain when we are ready. Fill the kettle two-thirds 
full of water and bring it toa boil, in doing which 
use only light fuel, so as not to have a hot fire ex- 
cept for the time being: because, if otherwise, it 
would be too warm for working around it, and 
might boil over. Now put in your sack of old 
comb, and with an old hoe press and squeeze the 
sack against the sides and bottom of the kettle, 
rolling it over each time as you press. The wax 
will rise with each pressing of the sack; and if the 
comb is not all in, you can soon raise the mouth of 
the sack out of the water. After it has cooleda 
little, untie, fill mp again, til) all isin. When all is 
in, and the sack has been worked over several 
times with the hoe, take the log-chain and fasten 
each end to the ears of the kettle, while the middle 
of the chain is to be fastened tothe short end of 
the scantling. Now putthe rounded-plank end of 
the standard on the sack and sink it to the bottom 
of the kettle, when the top end is to be inserted in 
the mortise inthe seantling, and the pin, or bolt, 
put through the desired hole. Now go to the long 
end of the lever or scantling and see how you can 
make the wax rise by bearing down. When bear- 
ing down, sway the lever back and forth, and from 
side to side, so as to grind, as it were, every cocoon 
fine, and thus liberate the wax. When satisfied 
that the wax is all out, hang a weight on the lever 
and leaveit. Don’t goto dipping off the wax un- 
less you have lots of time, and consider it fun so to 
do, for I assure you that the next morning you will 
find it alleaked nicely on top of the water, when 
you can break it up and get it ready fora second 
melting, which all wax should have before going 
to market, or using for foundation. After taking 
off the wax, take out the sack, empty out the ref- 
use, and rinse and dry, where it and the rest of the 
implements used are to be stored away for future 
use. 

The description of this seems quite long; but I 
believe that in practice it is the shortest known 
process to get out a large lot of wax from old 
comb. If you think theiron kettle-holder too ex- 


pensive, set the kettle on three stones. If stones are 
used they should be fitst subjected to heat, else 
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they may fly to pieces and upset the wax. By the 
above process I got out wax from old comb which, 
as early as ten years ago, A. 1. Root pronounced in 
GLEANINGS as the best he had ever seen. 

Borodino, N. Y., Apr., 1887. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

No doubt, friend D., your arrangement 
will answer an excellent purpose. [| think, 
however, our friends will be obliged to have 
the iron legs to the kettle, or the lever would 
roll the whole thing over, and then there 
would be a pretty ** kettle of fish,” or rather, 
perhaps, a kettle full of beeswax, on the 
ground and in the fire, instead of in the ket- 
tle. I should be afraid, in any case, that it 
would hardly be safe to put very much press- 
ure on your lever, unless the oo end 
were more substantially supported than the 
attachment of it to the log-chain fastened to 
the kettle-ears. Reports at our different 
conventions seem to indicate that the only 
way of getiing absolutely all the wax is to 
have some sort of press to apply to the wax 
while it is hot. Your arrangement is proba- 
bly as practicable as any for the average 
bee-keeper. 

————h —— 


BEES IN FLORIDA. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM G. W. WEBSTER. 





T has been two years or more since Il made any 
report of our success with bees herein the land 
of flowers. ‘I'wo years ago we extracted from 
20 colonies about 1000 lbs., or 50 lbs. from each 
colony. A year ago we had only about 2% lbs. 

per colony. The season was avery cold one for 
Florida, and the bees dwindled to mere nuclei. A 
few died. It would seem to any one used to North- 
ern winters, that Florida must be a nice place to 
winter bees; but there are serious troubles in win- 
tering, even here. During the cool weather that 
we have here in winter there is not steady cold 
weather to keep bees in the hives. An occasional 
frosty night, and the absence of any honey-fiow, 
checks brood-rearing, while every warm day the 
bees come out in search of honey or pollen, and 
many of them become chilled and never get back. 
Every experienced bee-keeper will understand how 
that would work. 

A year ago last August | was taking care of 75 
very large colonies of bees in chaff hives at Bonair, 
lowa. After afew weeks of hot weather, with the 
mercury keeping pretty close to 100° in the shade, 
there came on several days of cold weather. There 
was plenty of buckwheat honey in the fields. The 
bees would go out, and, coming back loaded with 
honey, thousands of them fell and could be seen 
crawling over the ground. I have noJoubt that I lost 
more bees every day for awhile than woule make a 
large colony. Here in Florida we sometimes have 
such weather two or three days in a week for sev- 
eral weeks at atime. In our locality bees do well if 
they find enough honey to live on after the first of 
June. A nucleus on four or five frames will often 
starve out before the next season for honey com- 
mences, which will be in January, February, or 
March, according to the season. Strong colonies 
that have 25 or 30 Ibs. of honey will generally come 
through in good condition. 

In my opinion, the idea that bees get lazy in 
warm climates, and will not work, is all nonsense. 


thing for them to get. Leave honey or any kind of 
sweets around where they cun get atit, and they 
will soon convince any one that they are not lazy. 
We have to keep the entrances to the hives con- 
tracted during ascarcity of honey, to keep them 
from robbing. We generally have to feed weak 
colonies in November or December. Our method 
of feeding is not patented. 

For extracting we use long hives with a division- 
board. When we wish to feed we move the divi- 
sion-board and combs if necessary, so as to get the 
honey near to where the bees are clustered. We 
then take a bottle holding two or three pounds of 
thin honey, tie a piece of very thin cloth over the 
mouth, and place it in the hive, mouth down, just 
so that the honey can all run out, the other end of 
the bottle leaning against the side of the hive. The 
bees work away at the honey till it is all gone. Once 
a bottle was so placed that the honey could not all 
run out. The bees gnawed a hole through the cloth, 
got into the honey, and alot of them were drowned. 
We knew better next time. There is not enough 
honey around to excite robbing, and it is very little 
trouble to feed them with our hives. The high, 
open, pine woods where most of the settlements in 
this part of Florida are, do not afford much honey 
at any time of the year. There are some scattering 
flowersduring every month, but not of a kind to yield 
much honey. Where there are bearing orange- 
groves, bees gather some surplus honey during the 
latter part of winter, but Ihave seen no heavy 
yield of it. 

Locations like ours, where there are plenty of lakes 
and ponds bordered with ilex, gluber (gall-berry), 
and palmetto, yield a good quality of light honey— 
the gall-berry about April, and palmetto in May, 
varying to the season. We think the gall-berry 
honey is best; but either is better than orange hon- 
ey, which is darker, and nearly as strong as buck- 
wheat honey. There are a few locations on the 
coast where the mangrove yields honey by the ton, 
but those locations are already pretty well monop- 
olized, and honey is cheap. We have been whole- 
saling ours at 7 and 8 cents per pound. 

To sum up, 1 will say to bee-keepers wishing to 
come to Florida, that high pine land is a total 
failure. Where there is plenty of palmetto and 
gall-berry, or rich hummock land near, it will be 
nip and nip to make afew colonies pay. A good 
mangrove location will be pretty good if one can 
stand mosquitoes, sandflies, and malaria. Of course, 
experienced bee- keepers will keep a few bees 
wherever they may be located, but I could not rec- 
ommend any one to go to any place that I 
have heard of, away from the mangrove, with the 
idea of making bee-keeping a business. 

It is the climate of Florida that brings people 
here. The winters generally have but few frosty 
nights, and sometimes none; and inthe summer I 
have never seen the time that a thermometer, 
placed in the shade where there was no hot sand or 
any thing else to reflect the heat, would indicate 
more than 93°. People with plenty of money can 
enjoy themselves in this country, but I do not call 
it a very good place for a poor man, Yet there are 
many laboring men who are doing well. Fruit-rais- 
ing is the principal business, especially raising 
oranges, in this part of the State. It would be in- 


teresting to write of the winter resorts and beauti- 
ful villages scattered over the State, of fine resi- 





They will work like beavers whenever there is any 





dences, owned, *of course, by wealthy people; of 
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steamboating on the St. John’s or sailing on the 
Halifax and Indian Rivers near the coast; of the 
fresh oysters and fish there; also millions of water- 
fowl at times; of fine strawberries from January 
to June, and of the many other fruits raised here; 
of fresh vegetables all winter, and many other 
items. G. W. WEBSTER. 
Lake Helen, Florida. 


—— TT ie 


HOW BUSY FARMERS CAN RAISE 
STRAWBERRIES. 





FRIEND TERRY SHOWS THE POSSIBILITIES KRESULT- 
ING FROM HOME EMPLOYMENT. 


RIEND ROOT:—About this time of year 
farmers are all advised by the horticultural 
and agricultural papers to set out a straw- 
berry-bed. 1 probably heard 20,000 of them 
advised in this way at the institutes last 

winter. I heard them told, sometimes, that it was 
as easy to raise a bushel of berries as a bushel of 
potatoes. This talk is all very well for the men 
who sell the plants; but how do strawberries usual- 
ly thrive under the management of the ordinary 
farmer? I think it safe to say, that, nine times out 
of ten, the berries picked do not much more than 
pay for the plants. The farmer is so busy, and has 
so many things to attend to, that the strawberries, 
like the garden, will not be likely to get the care 
that they need. It is quite a science to raise large 
crops of fine berries: one must read and study, and 
then attend to them at just the right time all 
through the season. This pays finely when one 
makes a business of it; but [ have long had my 
doubts whether it would pay the ordinary farmer 
to fuss with a few, if he could buy fresh ones of a 
home grower. For some years we have bought about 
five bushels a year, as | thought I could raise pota- 
toes and wheat, which were right in the line of my 
business, and for which T had all the tools and ex- 
perience, and make the exchange for berries and 
be the gainer. I have tried raising them, or, rath- 
er, setting out the plants, with much care, and 
finally, in the rush of the season, neglecting them 
so that we hardly got our money back in inferior 
berries. I am ashamed to say it, but it is the truth; 
and I know I am not alone in my experience. 
Hence I do not believe it is much use to urge farm- 
ers to set out strawberry-plants in the usual way. 
But notwithstanding al) this I have a fondness for 
seeing the berries growing, and I have been think- 
ing it over ali winter tosee if there were not some 
way I could manage so the berries would be prop- 
erly cared for. Orie day my girls were telling me 
that they wanted to do some work away from 
home, 80 as to get some money. 

“ Why,” said 1,“I will furnish you what you 
want; you earn it in taking care of me.” 

“ Yes, I know you will,” says one; * but I want to 
earn it myself, where it won’tcome out of your 
pocket.” 

It struck me this was a laudable ambition, and 
still | could not think of their going away to teach 
school, or any thing of that kind. Allat once the 
strawberry-business occurred to me, and I asked 
them how they would like it to take charge of the 
whole matter and pocket the money. 

Well, the result was I gave them the nicest, rich- 
est (mark that — not some poor corner) piece of 
Jand on the farm, and have engaged from a reliable 





grower, the well-known Matthew Crawford, what 
plants they will want, leaving the choice of varie- 
ties to him. | have bought them books enough 
to study, so they can learn all that is possible in 
that way. We men will plow the ground when we 
do the rest of the lot, and harrow and roll it; and 
then when we are cultivating potatoes we will run 


| through the berries; but the girls are to take the 





whole responsibility. I think it will do them good. 
It will teach them business. It will be healthful 
work. If berries could be raised in this way, on 


| three or four farms in every town, I think it would 


be the best way for the farmers and for the indi- 
viduals who own the patches. I do not hesitate to 
advise any farmer or other person to go at it in 
this way. 

I asked Hon. H.C. Adams, of Madison, Wis., a 
noted raiser of berries, how much land my two girls, 
with their brother to help them, could take care 
of. He said he could tell better if he could see the 
girls. If they had lots of vim, an acre might not be 
too much; but still, he guessed half an acre would 
be safer. I thought best to cut down nearly a 
half on that, not on account of lack of vim, but be- 
cause I have learned that concentrated farming is 
best, in the berry-patch as well as elsewhere. Ina 
year or two they can spread out a little, if desira- 
ble. 

It would be better, perhaps, to wait and give the 
result before advising other parents to go and do 
likewise; but time is too short. | take it there are 
hundreds of readers of GLEANINGS who could set 
up their children in alittle business in just this 
way. It will cost only $5.00 or $6.00 for plants. 

About the market: Make one amoug the people 
living right around you. There are ten bushels of 
strawberries sold in Hudson, where I live, now, 
where there was a quart when I first came on the 
farm, and the end is not yet by any means. Plenty 
of people would buy nice fresh berries, at a living 
price, if they were put right before them, who hard- 
ly know the taste of the fruit now. 

Now, | want to stir up the children as well as the 
old folks a little by telling what has been done ona 
single quarter of an ucre. I have seen the ground, 
and spent four days with the man who did it—the 
venerable J. M. Smith, of Green Bay, Wis. It was 
not convenient to measure all the land and keep 
track of the crop,so our friend marked off one- 
fourth of an acre and picked from it 3571 qts.—the 
largest crop, it is said, on record. Just think if you 
do not know of hundred-acre farms that do not do 
much better. At 10 cts. a quart this would be $357. 
This is enormous, but not greatly above Mr. Smith’s 
average. From 3% acres last year, although terri- 
bly dry, he sold $2215.24 worth of berries, besides 
taking plants to the value of $300 from the same 
land in the spring. But this was not enough. Aft- 
er the berries were picked he plowed the patch and 
put in cabbage and celery — $700 more! Just 
$3215.24 from 3% acres of land! I took the figures 
right from his books, where each day’s sales were 
put down. There isn’t a question about their ex- 
act truth. 

Now, friends, do not let the children go away 
from home to work just yet, so as to be earning 
something, when you have plenty of land that is not 
bringing you five dollars an acre; certainly not, if, 
from the fourth part of a single one, there is a 
chance for them to earn one hundred dollars or 
more. These figures I have given are from the 
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‘upper story ’’—from the most skilled grower, per- 
haps, that we have; but in books and papers he 
tells every one how to do it. There ure no secrets. 
Mr. Adams told me, that in a large way he had 
raised, on an average, not less than 160 bushels per 
acre, which brought $400, and this for a long term of 
years. Just think of it! he sold last summer, to one 
restaurant in Madison, strawberries and cream to 
the amount of $1000! 

Now, if I stir up any father to give the children a 
chance, I shall be glad. Early in May will answer to 
set out the plants; but the sooner the better. The 
men you buy of will tell you how. Deal only with 
honest home growers, and take their advice as to 
varieties, etc. T. B. Terry. 

Hudson, 0., April, 1887. 

There, friend Terry, you have written just 
exactly the article I wanted you to write. 
have considered a good deal the thought 
you have made in many of your writings, 
that it is not only cheaper, but that a man 
enjoys himself better to have his specialty. 
I have had enongh experience to winheveheuid 
the full truth of what you say about prepar- 
ing yourself with proper tools, and studying 
up your subject thoroughly, and then doing 
the best that can be done with one specialty. 
In my life | have taken up a great many dif- 
ferent kinds of business, and I have eventu- 
ally made a success with a good many of 
these ventures, but it has always been a 
slow process. When I felt that I wanted to 
publish a bee-journal, I did not feel satistied 
until | owned the type and the printing- 
press, so that I coul have every thing just 
as I wanted it. The hands who were then 
working for me were not printers; but rather 
than leave my employ they consented to go 
to work and learn how, and I took the lead 
for a while, by learning to set type myself. 
In time we got out a pretty fair bee-journal, 
as some of the friends may remember; but 
/ tell you it took days and nights of hard, 
earnest work, and while [ was at the printing 
other things received but little attention. 

Now, I know by experience that it is a 
tusk for a farmer to stop to plow even a lit- 
tle patch of ground for a garden. While we 
have been hauling manure this spring, sev- 
eral have wanted just one load, and then a 
few more particular friends wanted us to 
take our big team and stop just long enough 
to plow a garden; but I do not believe it 
would have paid us,even if we had been 
offered three times the usual price for such 
work, for the digression would have inter- 
fered with our reguiar plans. It would have 
thrown some others out of work; and may 
be the loss of just two such hours would 
have prevented us from getting in a crop at 
just the right time, and I can readily see 
that a progressive, successful farmer could 
by no means stop his work to fuss with a 
strawberry-pateh. Before he could make 
any of the large results you mention, he 
must give the business a part of his brains 
as well as of his acres of ground. If he loves 
growing strawberries, however, and it is a 
pleasure and recreation to him, this would 
make another thing of it altogether. But I 
should expect,even then, if he succeeded 
well with his fourth-acre of strawberries, he 
would lose in his regular farmwork as much, 
or more, for it would take some of his brains 


and energy from some of these things. The 
moral to the above would be, be careful 
about scattering your energies, concentrate 
them upon one kind of work, and make that 
work a success. Some one may suggest that 
we hire somebody to take the necessary care, 
pains, and responsibility to make the straw- 
berries succeed, as well as regular farm 
crops. All very well and good, providing he 
can hire somebody who is competent to the 
task. My experience has been, that one 
who can make these big results on a small 
piece of ground prefers to work for himself. 
Suppose, however, it is your own boys and 
girls who feel an enthusiasm to enter the 
great business world, and try their skill in- 
dependently of father and mother. This 
makes another thing of it entirely. You can 
afford to stop your team and lose acrop ; you 
ean afford to lose almost any thing rather 
than to lose an opportunity of teaching your 
children how to help themselves. It is, in 
my opinion, one of the grandest schools, for 
any young man or woman to go into some 
sort of business in just this way; and the 
results that have been attained from these 
industries, small fruits, bees, poultry, etc., 
have proved beyond question that it may be 
done Let the young folks supply the need- 
ed brainwork; the exercise will develop 
their talents for business, and these outdoor 
industries strengthen the body as well as 
mind. Some writer has said, that, if you 
get aman or woman full of enthusiasm in 
these rural industries, thev are almost proof 
against disease; and I believe that, a great 
many times, this thing alone will make sick 
people well. The girls may get sunburned, 
and perhaps tanned somewhat, by being out- 
doors so much; but, judging from my own 
experience, I think they will get repaid a 
hundred times by the happiness and enjoy- 
ment such work affords, especially if they 
succeed in making some money. 


I hardly need suggest to you, friend Terry, 
how much depends on having some ground 
that is easy to work, and up tothe highest 
notch of fertility. One of the bee-friends 
who lives in Barnesville, Ohio, paid us a 
visit recently, and I questioned him a good 
deal as to how they succeeded in raising the 
great big strawberries that bring such fancy 
prices. I have just received fifty of the 
Jessie strawberry-plants from your neighbor 
Matthew Crawford ; and when I want to get 
happy I go out and look at these plants, and 
loosen the earth around them witb my fin- 
gers. <A bright, thrifty, rapid - growin 
strawberry-plant is one of the handsomes 
“soon of the floral kingdom.to me. And 

hen the wonderful facility with which the 
runners may be made to produce new plants 
makes the business intensely interesting and 
fascinating. Perhaps some of the friends 
thought IT had got over my strawberry craze, 
but I tell you I haven't. It is the plants 
and vegetables that we love that make the 
wonderful results ; and where your chiidren 
have a natural taste for handling and study- 
ing the habits of any plant or animal, they 
are the ones to make it doits best. May 
God bless your girls in their work, and may 
he bless the boys and girls, too, in all these 





homes scattered over our land! 
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HEADS oF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 











THE SIMPLICITY SIMPLIFIED. 


HAVE 18 colonies of Italians in two-story 
Simplicity hives, made by G. B. Lewis. I also 


gave E. A. Armstrong an order for 50 of his | 


new reversible cases, made the size of my hive, 

holding 28 sections each. Now, I have changed 
the upper and lower stories into brood-chambers, 
making 26 hives out of 13 by dressing off the bevel 
edge and tacking on strips to bring them up again 
just 4% bee-space above the brood frames, and then 
all is ready for the super. My covers are made like 
Dr. Miller's, except mine have a's bee-space strip 
around the inside edge, corresponding with % 
space on the super. I use Simplicity bottom-boards, 


making them long enough for alighting-boards, | 


and all in one piece. I also have as many slatted 
honey-boards as hives. One side up they are 
break-joint; the other side is one continuous pass- 
age. ; 

My hives and supers are painted three coats, 
pure white; the edges of honey-boards are jet 
black; all above the black line is mine, and all be- 
low belongs to the bees. I would say, also, that, 
while my supers are reversible, | am not compelled 
to reverse, nor do I expect to practice it, having al- 
ready tried it sufficiently to convince me that it is 
nearly always impracticable. The cases would be 
better if made plain on three sides, and open only 
on one, costing less and accomplishing the same. 
The good things about the case are the T tins, the 
wood separators, wedges, and the simplicity of 
manipulation. I call my hives now the Simplicity 
simplified. W. G. SECOR. 

Greenfield, Ill., Apr. 6, 1887. ° 


AN ABC SCHOLAR TELLS HOW TO EXTEMPORIZE 
A BUZZ-SAW OUT OF AN OLD FANNING-MILL. 

I saw in GLEANINGS that Walter S. Pouder tells 
something about rigging up a buzz-saw. I will 
tell you how I made a hand-power saw. Take an 
old fanning-mill, having two good cog-wheels. 
Remove the hopper and put on a saw-table. Under 
it place a $2.50 mandrel. On the wooden mandrel 
of the mill put a pulley. Belt the latter to the 
saw-mandrel pulley. Your saw-table is now com- 
plete. Take hold of the crank and turn as if you 
were cleaning wheat, and your buzz-saw will just 
hum. Your pulley ought to be 15 inches in diame- 
ter, with a five or six inch saw. It will run 
very easily, and you can rip up any thing where 
the saw will reach through. I have two of these 
saw-tables in use. One has a $2.50 mandrel and a 
5-inch saw, and the other one has a $4.00 mandrel 
and j-inch saw. With one hand IJ turn the mill and 
with the other hand I put the boards through. I 
preter the table where the 5-inch saw ison. It runs 
much easier than the 7-inch saw, because the table 
where the 7-inch saw is run on must have a larger 
pulley, and so it will run harder. My 7-inch saw 
makes over 2000 revolutions a minute at ordinary 
turning, and I can rip up an inch board ina great 
hurry. I make all my bee-hives with these saws, 
and lots of other work besides. I think saws run in 
this way work pretty well for beginners. 

Douglas, O., Mar. 28, 1887. H. D. FRIEND. 


| WHY WERE THE BEES TORN TO PIECES ? HUTCH- 
1 INSON’S PLAN OF SWARMING. 
Our bees have just had a fly, and three of them 
were engaged carrying out parts of bees. ‘They 
| were torn all to pieces, while the rest were bringing 
| Out bees not torn to pieces. The entrances ure { of 
|an inch deep. We opened one of the hives, but 
| could see nothing wrong. Can you tell me the 
| cause of the bees being torn to pieces? We re- 
ceived 60 Ibs. of comb honey per hive, spring 
count, almost all from white clover. There was no 
basswood bloom this past season, while in 1885 it 
was Our Only source. Bees are mostly kept in box 
hives here. The Hutchinson plan of hiving swarms 
works very well with us. In one instance they 
came out and clustered. On opening the hive the 
newly made combs were filled with eggs and pollen. 
We put inaframe with honey, and rehived them, 
and they were all right. I suppose, on account of 
no honey in the brood-nest, and the queen not 
getting any thing to eat, the bees were starved out. 
Moundsville, W. Vu., Dec. 11, 1886. C. C. SCH wos. 


Friend S., I can not tell what tore the bees 
to pieces, unless it was mice; but if your 
| entrances were no wider than @ of an inch, 
| I do not see how the mice could get in. I 
| have seen a sort of worm among the dead 
| bees, suck out the juices, and leave them a 
| good deal in the shape you mention. Was 
not this the way it came about? I can not 
quite imagine how you or friend Hutchinson, 
or anybody eise, could so arrange your hives 
that the honey went into the sections so 
completely as to starve the queen and bees. 
I never saw acomb of brood yet that did 
not have more or less honey and propolis 
scattered about in it somewhere. 





WHAT COMPENSATION SHALL WE RECEIVE FOR 
TAKING CARE OF ANOTHER'S BEES ¢ 

{ should like to inquire in regard tothe customary 
wages of those having the care of bees. lexpect to 
take charge of an apiaryof 132 colonies in chaff bives. 
I shall have to put together hives, frames, sections, 
make fdn., extract honey—in fact, do every thing 
conneeted with the business. What I wish to know 
is, what would be reasonable wages for six months, 
commencing the first of April? Or if | should do 
the work for a share of the season’s income in hon- 
ey, what should be my share, the owner furnishing 
every thing? In either case I am to board myself. 

In hiving swarms last season it happened two or 
three times that the queen was lost. I noticed that 
those swarms built out their fdn. and filled up with 
honey as fast or faster than those that had queens 
and reared brood. Of course, a swarm left in this 
condition would soon begin to grow weak. But 
could not this habit of bees be taken advantage of 
where honey is desired instead of increase? I have 
a plan in my mind which I will state. To make the 
matter plain we will suppose we have but two col- 
onies, which we will call Nos. land2. The plan is 
to remove the queen from No. 1, and, as fast as 
they fill their combs with honey, take it from them 
with the extractor. To keep No. 1 up to full 
strength, give it capped brood from No. 2, using 
the extractor also on No. 2,in this way getting a 
large yield of honey without increase of colonies. 
If, on the other hand, comb honey be more desira- 
ble, use sections largely in the brood-chamber of 
No. 1. These thoughts may not be new to you, but in 
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my reading of bee-literature (which is quite limit- 
ed) | have not come across any thing like it, and I 
should like to have your opinion. H. L. Dory. 

Salem Center, Ind., Janu 28, 1887. 

Friend D., I have sometimes thought that | 
it was harder to decide just what a man who 
takes charge of bees is worth, than in almost 
any other occupation. For instance, a man 
who is sharp, keen, and skillful, might, with | 
our 200 colonies, raise 1000 queens in a year, | 
while another, equally honest, and working | 
equally hard, might not raise more than one- 
fourth that amount. If the latter man is 
worth a dollar a day.the other would be 
worth four dollars, and I presume almost as 
great a difference would be found in the 
production of honey. It has been said, that 
no one knows the possibilities of a single 
colony of bees in a single season, and I 
should say that no one knows the possibili- 
ties of a single man ina single season. We 
do know to our sorrow, however, that there 
is an abundance of men who do not accom- 
plish enough to pay for the wages they re- 
ceive. and these are they who are going 
about from place to place, hunting for a job. 
Within the last hour | have employed aman 
to assist in our apiary. and [ told him we 
would pay him whatever we found him to 
be worth. I have just unloaded a load of 
bees which we are to buy of him; and he 
drove off, saying, ‘*‘ Look the bees over when 

ou get ready ; and when | come around, al- 
ow me what you think Ll ought to have for 
them.” It seems to me this isa very fair 
way to decide any of these difficult matters, 
especially where we have not seen the man 
work, and do not know what he can do. 
These bees we have not overhauled and ex- 
amined yet, therefore we can not tell what 
they are worth to us. Inthe latter case, of 
course we want to deal with men whom we 
feel sure are disposed to be fair. Working 
on shares is always a complicated business ; 
and about all that we can say is, arrange it 
in any way that you can agree upon. 


THE “BOY BEE-KEEPER " REPORTS AGAIN, 


It has been many days since the “ boy bee-keep- 
er” last appeared in your columns, and you and 
many of your readers may now scarcely recall 
him, so far have we drifted from our Georgia 
home at Hawkinsville, where our venerable sire 
still holds the fort with the gentle golden-banded 
Italians. We observe with especial interest the 
bees and flowers of every section we visit; and the 
result in this State has not been all we had cause to 
expect. We have wandered searchingly through 
woods and groves where the zephyrs came to us 
laden with the perfume of many flowers, and found 
a few small black and one yellow-banded bee to 
reward our pains. This only shows how that most 
delicious and wholesome of sweets is permitted to 
‘‘waste its sweetness on the desert air,’’ for no 
section of the country has given more abundant 
yield than some portions of Florida, where the in- 
dustry has been properly introduced and scientific- 
ally pursued; but we find large areas of almost total- 
ly unoccupied territory. We shall make some prac- 
tical tests in regard to this immediate field, and will 
probably, with your permission, give something of 
the result to your readers. CHAS. R. MITCHELL. 





Ocala, Fla., Apr. 16, 1887. 





EASING DOWN A SWAKM. 
I see some details of how some parties manage to 
get down swarms from high trees. 1 go up the tree 


'and take aline stout enough to bear the swarm, 


throw it over the next limb above the swarm, then 
bring it down and tie to the limb holding the swarm. 
I then saw off the linb with the bees and let them 
down over the above-mentioned limb. If no limb 
is convenient, I let it down bund over band. By 
having the line to bear on I can ease the limb down 
without any jar when sawing off. Wa. HALL. 
Romance, Wis. . 


_ Very good, friend H. Your pise for tak- 
ing down a swarm will work all right if you 
have a limb above the one upon which the 
swarm was clustered, and if there are no 
limbs below to interfere in easing the swarm 
down. We have never yet succeeded in 
making a swarm cluster just where we de- 
sired it to. A perfect method of taking 
swarms down should be one that would be 
applicable to all conditions, and to any 
height. 


MORE ABOUT THE COLONIAL EXHIBITION—A COR- 
RECTION, 

On page 282 Ernest seems to think the honey-ex- 
hibitions at the C. & I. E., made by the British Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and that made by the Ontario 
B. K. A. were one and the same. To think so would 
be quite a mistake. Our friends in Britain held 
their exhibition (if my memory serves me) from 
July 30 to August4. Then it was removed. Ours 
was placed in position about the middle of Septem- 
ber, remained open until the close of the exhibition, 
on the 10th of November, and was held in quite a 
different building—one erected expressly for our 
exhibits. It was occupied by our honey only. Yes, 
the colonial was lighted by electricity by night, and 
there were three are lamps'in our honey-building, 
and, as you may well imagine, the effect was very 
pretty. I am really sorry, Ernest, that you were 
not there to see it. Thanks for your kind remarks 
about our honey-shows. You are right about ex- 
hibitions helping sales. A lot of granulated honey 
in glass educates the people remarkably. The pho- 
tographs shown by Mr. Abbott were of British hon- 
ey. 8S. T. PETT1T. 

Belmont, Ont., Can., April 6, 1887. 

Thanks, friend P., for the correction. We 
did not know before that the exhibitions 
were held in two different buildings, and at 
two different times ; in fact, in looking the 
matter up we did not notice but that they 
were one and the same exhibition, all held 
in the same building. We should have very 
much enjoyed taking a view of the honey- 
displays. 


FURTHER EXPLANATION IN REGARD TO THE OAK- 
GROVE APIARY. 

You don’t know how much good it did me when I 
got GLEANINGS of March Ist. 1] opened it and found 
a picture of my apiary. I will now explain it some. 
The girl with the light dress is my sister. The little 
boy, as you call him (he is almost as big as I am) is 
my brother, and the other girl is my cousin from 
Nebraska. You ask why I put the hives on stilts. 
They are only 6 or 10 inches high. They look higher 
than they are. I put them that way because the 
frogs eat so many bees at night. The young bees 
never get chilled here when they fly out. The 
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peach-trees are quite full of peaches. Some of 
them are as large as a hulled walnut, and they will 
be ripe in May. Yes, there are orange-trees all 
around the apiary. Ours are not old enough to 
bear yet. Thereis a garden at the other side of the 
picket-fence, but the house comes first. I will ex- 
plain that I have changed the name of my apiary 
to Oak-Grove Apiary, and my address to Barber- 
ville, instead of Volusia. Bees are doing pretty 
well, and we are having some swarms. When you 
come to Florida, don't forget to make us a visit. 
Barberville, Fla., Mar. 21, 1887. O. E. HEACOCK. 


DRONE-EATING CHICKENS ALSO WORKER-EATERS. 
I think Mr. Cather will find, if he allows his chick- 
ens to catch drones, they will soon become as good 
worker-eaters, and, despising the sting, they will 
learn to handle them in as easy a manner as they do 
the poor helpless drone. I killed a chicken last fall 
that became an expert at the business. On opening 
the crop I did not find over three drones, but about 
ten times as many workers. My experience teaches 
me to keep the chickens out of the bee-yard. They 
dirty and scratch up the ground we have taken 
pains to lay out and level off; and on a fine winter 
morning (when it is too cold for the bees to come 
out) you may fine them on the sunny side of a hive, 
jabbering off their chicken-talk, which must be 
very annoying to the inmates whoare trying to pass 
away the cold winter in quiet. GRANT SCOFLELD. 
Ridgway, N. Y., April 8, 1887. 


THE FIRST DRONE. 

Bees have been gathering pollen at times for two 
or three weeks, although we have had several quite 
severe freezes during the time. Yesterday they 
were very active, almost as thick around the hives 
asin summer. I thought at first] had a case of 
robbing on my hands, but some were dusy carrying 
in pollen, and probably the others were young bees 
at play. I noticed one drone, the first I ever saw so 
early in the season. Am 1to expect aswarm from 
that hive soon? It isa Langstroth chaff hive, con- 
taining a last year's first swarm. Or was I mistak- 
en, and, instead of a drone, was it one of P. Ben- 
son's bees that he had fed up with his nursing 
bottle? 8S. C. GORDON. 

Georgetown, ©., Apr. 9, 1887. 

The presence of drones may indicate that 
the bees are thinking of swarming; but as 
they often start a month or two before they 
swarm, it does not indicate any thing very 
positive. 

CLDERK, AND ITS EFFECT ON BEES IN WINTER- 
ING. 

Mr. Dunn’s remarks in last GLEANINGS, on the 
effects of cider on bees, induce me to relate my 
experience with it. In the fall of 1884 I had 27 col- 
onies in winter quarters, packed on summer stands. 
We havea cider-mill within 30 rods of my apiary. 
The fall was warm, and they took large quantities 
of cider. About the 20th of November I found large 
quantities of brood in all the hives. That season, 
you will remember, was very productive of honey- 
dew, and the winter was very cold. When the Feb- 
ruary thaw came I had lost eight colonies, then six 
weeks cold, and I Icst 16 more—24 out of 27. From 
the combs I extracted over 400 lbs of honey-dew. 

In 188 | put 28 colonies into winter quarters. 
They took a great deal of cider, and in the last part 
of November I found the hives well filled with 
brood. Llost one colony, starved, because, though 








they had plenty of honey, it was at the other side of 
the hive. 

In 1886 basswood blighted, and then drought came. 
A good deal of honey-dew was carried in, and but 
little honey from autumn flowers. The fall was 
warm, and the bees worked at the cider, taking a 
great deal. Brood-rearing had stopped in Septem- 
ber, but began again; and on the 19th of November 
there was a good deal of brood. All my friends pre- 
dicted heavy loss. The bees being short of stores, | 
fed about 300 Ibs. of granulated sugar, in hard 
candy, laid on the frames. The work in the cider- 
mill interfered with feeding them early enough 
to make syrup. I packed 25 colonies with pine 
planer shavings; 18, including 3 so weak that ! 
hardly expected to winter, [ put into a clamp. 

Jan, 21 there came a thaw, and I opened the clamp 
so as to give the bees flight. They spotted the 
snow no more than others wintered on natural 
stores without cider. I took them out on the 7th of 
April, having closed up the clamp again on the 
evening of January 21. All were in good condition 
but one; they having some packing one side, dug 
it out and so stopped up the entrance, and smother- 
ed. All on summer stands wintered well. I ex- 
tracted all unsealed honey from about half the 
hives, in the fall; part of these were in the clamp, 
part out. I did not see that it made any difference. 

Nelson, O., April, L887. S. J. BALDWIN. 
HONEY - POISONING ; HONEY SUPPOSED TO HAVE 

BEEN GATHERED FROM POISON HUCKLEBERRY. 

I was raised in the central portion of Texas, 
and iived there 25 years, when I moved to this coun- 
try two years ago, on account of poor health. 1| had 
liver disease, which baffled the skill of several phy- 
sicians in Texas. 1 bave improved so much since I 
came here that 1 feel as sound as ever; but when I 
undertake heavy work I soon become exhausted. I 
believe if I were to remain here it would finally 
cure me. 

The country is very rough here — too much so to 
make any speed at farming. It is a heavily timber- 
ed country, consisting chiefly of oak and pine— 
some basswood on the river, three miles east, but 
little land under cultivation. Water is abundant. 
Nearly ali the little branches between the moun- 
tains run eight months in the year. There are a 
good many wild bees in the woods, but yet very few 
people here have tried raising bees at home. They 
say they would rather hunt for the “ wild’ honey in 
the woods than to be bothered with bees at home. 
Several persons have been poisoned with honey 
in this part in the last two years. It is unknown 
what the cause is of the honey being poisonous. 
Some say it is strychnine which the bees got from 
bait put out for wolves. Some say it is poison 
huckieberry, but both seem improbable when we 
consider that there is nota tenth as much strych- 
nine put on now as there was six or eight years ago, 
and the huckleberry Is no more plentiful now than 
several years ago As before stated, the first case 
of poison was two years ago. Ina few hours after 
eating the honey, the persons poisoned begin to feel 
a tingling in the fingers, which finally extends over 
the whole body. In some cases it has caused partial 
paralysis, lasting several weeks. One case occurred 
ten or twelve miles from here, where a whole fami- 
ly of four persons were poisoned, and died within 24 
hours. They lived in the low bottom country. At 
all of the places I have visited, where pcisoned hon- 
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ey was taken, I have found plenty of poison huck- | und experienced bee-keeper took up the honey for 


leberry near by. 


this poison, and give a preventive, it would be a 
blessing to many persons in this and perhaps other | 


sections. W. R. DAviIs. 

Ultimathule, Ark., Feb. 15, 1887. 

I have never heard of a poison huckleber- 
ry, friend D., but there has been considera- 
ble said about poison honey in years past. 
In a talk with Prof. Cook, a few days ago, 
while looking at specimens of honey in the 
museum of the Agricultural College, he ex- 
pressed a belief that there is more or less 
mistake in regard to the whole matter. He 
has a sample bottle of poison honey in the 
museum; and, if I am correct, he has eaten 
it without any unpleasant results at all; 
and lam inelined to think that any thin 
that would kill a human being would kill 
the bees themselves. Sometimes one or 
more people in a family die after having eat- 
en articles of food put up in tin eans; but 
we are assured from good authority that the 
cause Of death lies somewhere else than in 
the canned goods ; and I am rather inclined 
to believe that these deaths may have re- 
sulted from some other cause than from the 
honey that was eaten. We should, howev- 
er, be glad of facts on the subject. 


A NOVEL SWARMING-BOX. 


I send you a sample of a swarming-box that I 
have used .the last season. It works like a charm. 
There is no shaking of swarms to get them out of 
the box; all you have to do is to get your swarm to 
cluster in the box, the same as with any other box, 
then take the box down with the swarm ip, and 
stand with your left hand to the box, with the pole 
at your right hand; walk up to the hive you wish to 
put the swarm in, lay it down with the open end to 
the entrance, or, rather, to the right, as you stand, 
then loose the hook and spread the box out and 
your swarm is ready to run in without any shak- 
ing or trouble. This is my plan and invention, and 
it is free to all who wishto useit. You can give 
the plan to your readers if you wish. The box is 
about 7 x 7 x 18 inches. G. H. CLEMMER. 

Arcanum, 0., Mar. 29, 1887. 

I will explain to our readers, that the box 
is much like our own, described in our price 
list and A BC book, only that it is hinged 
together with Jeather hinges, so that by un- 
hooking one side it can be laid out flat in 
front of the hive. As bees sometimes act 
contrary, when shaken from a box, and take 
wing and go off, this might be an improve- 
ment: for after it is spread out on the 
ground in front of the hive, it has lost all 
appearance of a hive or cavity wherein they 
could cluster; and without any excitement 
or disturbance they proceed to march right 
into the hive proper, as offering the best ac- 
commodations after the hiving-box has been, 
so far as they can see, demolished. 


WHY DID THE HONEY BECOME SOURED 
SHORT A TIME? 

For the last two years our honey has not kept 
well. Inthe fall of 1885 we had but little honey. 
This was dark, with a disagreeable taste, and soon 
acquired an acid taste in addition. The honey-crop 
was large in the fall of 1886, and such delicious hon- 


ey | never before tasted, so thick and clear. An old 


IN 80 


| the same acidity. 
| who had taken up the honey for me, and he asked 





If you can explain the cause of | me, and said in all his experience he had never 
i : ‘ 
' before seen such honey; but inside of three weeks 


it had acquired the same disagreeable fiavor, with 
Yesterday I met the gentleman 


me what I had done with all “that delicious honey.” 
I told bim that it was not fit for use; and when I 
had explained he said he had never heard of such a 
thing in his life. He gave me your address, and 
asked ine to write to you about it. My father al- 
ways kept bees, as did my husband’s father, and I 
never heard of suchathing before. Our bees are 
Italians. We sow buckwheat for them after the 
fruit-blooms and forest-tree blooms are gone. We 
sow some buckwheat in June, and again later, so 
that the frost takes it while still in bloom. There 
are different wild tlowers—heart’s-ease and golden- 
rod being more plentiful than other varieties. If 
you can tell us what the trouble is, | shall be grate- 
ful. Leriria W. TRUESDELL, 

Concordia, Cloud Co., Kan., Feb. 24, 1887. 

lam sorry to say, my friend, that I have 
never known a case just Ifke yours. I have 
seen honey, however, that seemed very 
thiek and nice after it was thrown out of 
the extractor, and placed in a deep can, set- 
tle so the thickest and nicest honey was at 
the bottom, while that on top would become 
so thin as to sour. Is it possible that this 
is the trouble with yours? If so, go down to 
the bottom of your receptacle, and you will 
find it all right. 


HONKY FROM ALSIKE, 

Your estimate of the amount of honey 100 colonies 
would gather from 10 acres of alsike is certainly low 
enough. Now, it would be a diflicult matter to get 
at it with any degree of exactness; but this 1 do 
know, that for the last two or three years our aver- 
age of extracted honey trom clover (there is very 
little of the ordinary white here) bas been about 150 
Ibs. We have not 100 colonies, and have some 30 or 
40 acres of alsike within 1‘, miles of our apiary. In 
1882 we ran 9 colonies for comb honey, and there was 
only about 10 acres of alsike near. It was a very 
poor season for honey, and nothing secreted honey 
during the clover season but alsike. We got about 
250 Ibs. from the 9. Rosr. H. SHIPMAN, 

Cannington, Ont., Can., Apr. 12, 1887, 


TIMELY ARTICLES; WIDE FRAMES. 

What a benefit can be derived from timely arti- 
cles! For instance, Dr. C. C. Miller's article, March 
15, p. 206—** Time of Taking Bees Out of the Cellar.” 
My neighbors have taken their bees out since early 
in March, and we had considerable stormy weather 
during the last week in March. My bees are still in 
the cave, for which Iam glad. Well, friend Root, I 
see that those who use supers have their troubles. I 
have tried supers, half stories, and wide frames in 
full stories; and if the golden rule is observed, to 
keep the colonies strong, I think the latter is as 
good as any; and as far as propolis is concerned, if 
there were some way of preventing the frame from 
sugging, so the sections would not drop from the 
top bar, the propolis would not be so bad. 

Cleveland, Ia., Apr. 4, 1887. E. B. MORGAN. 

The trouble you speak of, friend M., was 
pointed out by Dr. Miller, and we had al- 
ready made arrangements to make the wide 
frames tighter fitting for sections. 
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THE MESQUITE HONEY FROM TEXAS. 

Isend you by this mail a sample of mesquite 
honey, also some mesquite-blossoms. I extracted 
from three hives, April 14, 72 lbs. of honey, equal, 
every ounce of it, tothe sample sent. Our honey- 
flow has come earlier than common, owing to the 
long-continued dry weather; and if the drought 
continues much longer I shall have honey enough, 
but no bread to eat with it. Try the sample, and 
tell me what you think of it. M. BROEKS. 

Gonzales, Texas, April 18, 1887. 

Friend B., the honey you send is of a nice 
amber color, though vot very light, and the 
flavor is very good—much like some of our 
best fruit-blossom honey. The blossoms are 
very pretty and fragrant, even after so long 
a trip*through the mails. If the mesquite 
yields honey usually in the quantities you 
mention, it deserves to have a place among 
our valuable honey-plants. 

A HOME-MADE SAW-TABLE. 

Inclosed you will find a picture of my sawing- 

machine, drawn by my boy, age 14. On this I have 





made all of my own hives, crates, sections, and oth- 
er supplies. Last year I made and sold over $100.00 
worth of apiarian supplies. This machine I made 
myself. I bought the saws and mandre] of A. I. 
Root. 

I think we can’t praise you too much for the good 
you are doing through Our Homes and the Tobacco 
Column. To GLEANINGS and the A BC book I owe 
most of my success with bees. 


New Vernon, Pa. D. W. BURNETT. 


FAVORABLE TO MRS. CO’TON, AGAIN. 

I was much pleased to read your article in 
GLEANINGS about Mrs. Cotton. I think she has 
been somewhat unjustly abused. | sent to berin 
the spring of 1885 fora swarm of Italians, and in- 
creased to six the same-year, with 65 lbs. surplus, 
and last season to 20 and 350 Ibs. surplus. I should 
have done better but for the drought. I think, 
with you, that her prices are high, but I think her 
hive is very good, especiajly for wiutering—no 
small item, by the by. The only objection I have to 
it is, that itis not adapted to 1-lb. sections, though 
for my usel should prefer her glass boxes, but 
they are not so good for the general market. 

Fulton, Mo., Jan. 11, 1887. H. 8. HUGGETT. 

Friend H.,I am very glad to get sucha 
frank, honest testimony as the one you give. 
When anybody indorses Mrs. Cotton, to the 
extent of saying that she is exactly right in 
her plans and her prices, I begin to feela 
little afraid of him. It is natural for hu- 
manity to take sides on almost all questions. 
A part will go to one extreme and a part to 





the other extreme; but what the world 
needs is cool, unbiased testimony from 
those who will, with unprejudiced pen, give 
the good and the bad points of all these 
things as they come up. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS IN BEE-KEEPING ; 
FROM 17 COLONIES, AND 5 SWARMS 
MORE THAN SPRING COUNT. 

STARTED in 1886 with 17 stands; increased to 30, 
and sold 8 at $5.00 each, before comb-honey time. 
1 extracted 250 lbs., and secured 1250 lbs. of comb 
honey in 1-lb. sections. 1 received 15 cts. per Ib. 
for the extracted, quick sale, and from 12% to 16 
cts. for comb, mostly 15 cents, by the case. My 
honey is mostly fall honey. My sale of bees and 
honey amounts to $265, and I have 5 swarms more 
than I started with. That will pay all my expenses. 
I want to say a little about how my bees have 
wintered. I usually put my bees in a row, close 
together, and set them on prairie hay and pack hay 
over them. I have had the best results. The bees 
always come out good and strong; but this spring I 
have a good mind to write “ blasted hopes.” The 
winter was very open, the bees ftiew about every 
two weeks. They have dwindled down badly. |! 
lost six enjirely, and the others are rather weak; 
but I have cleaned them all out, and am going to 
try to pull them through. I have been in the bee- 
business about ten yeurs, on a small scale, but 
never before have I hed such bad luck wintering 
bees. [had begun to think that Nebraska was the 

place to winter bees safely. F. C. LEFEVER. 

Juniata, Neb., Mar. 21, 1887. 


Thanks, friend L., for your report. I 
hardly see how you could think of putting 
yourself into Blasted Hopes. The fact that 
you wintered unsuccessfully last winter does 
not necessarily indicate that you will have 

oor success in the future. Considering 

ow you made your bees pay, as indicatec 
in the head of your article, your report 
ought properly to come under the head of 
Reports Encouraging, ought it not ? 
FIFTY-SEVEN DOLLARS FROM TWO SWARMS IN 
ONE SEASON. 

Last spring | started with two swarms. They 
cast three swarms each. I saved five, one got 
away. I sold 487 lbs. of honey for $57.24. 1 have 
seven swarms yet, all lively and strong. [ make 
my own hives. My first swarm came off the 26th of 


Muay. They did not swarm, but made 108 lbs. of 
honey. My caps hold 28 one-pound sections. My 


bottom frames are the same width as the 44 x 44 x 
1 15-16 sections. | ordered my fixtures from you 
last year. We have some flowers in bloom here 
now onthe ground and on trees. I will send you 
one of the popple-blossoms. The bees work very 
strong on them. I have a great many linn-trees 
around ine, and early cherry-trees. 
Kimbal]!, Mich., Apr. 16, 1887. 


A. M. FRENCH. 


AN AVERAGE OF 215 LBS. OF HONEY FOR THE 


LAST 5 YEARS. 

[ wintered 42 colonies in a damp cellar this win- 
ter, ut a temperature of 38 to 40°, with splendid re- 
All came out in good shape. 


sults. They con- 
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sumed but very little honey. I averaged, last sea- 
son, 145 Ibs. of honey per colony, and 90 per cent 
increase. ‘The last 7 years I have averaged 135 Ibs.; 
and, taking out the 2 first years, my average has 
been 215 lbs.. mostly extracted, with over 100 per 
cent increase each year. You may hear from me 
this season. The mostsnow this winter fell March 
2th and 27th—18 to 20 inches on a level in the 
timber. Some of my hives were completely cover- 
ed up with snow. Ihadatimein getting the snow 
out of the apiary. The ground is covered with 
snow, but it is going off fast. The bees were gather- 
ing honey and pollen yesterday and. to-day, and 
the ground is covered with snow. Have you bees 
that can beat that? Wa. MALONE, 
Newbern, Ia., Apr. 3, 1887. 


NOT A COLONY LOST OUT OF 300 PUT INTO WINTER 
QUARTERS. 

Our bees at this date were never in better condi- 
tion. They have lots of brood, and are strong in 
bees. We have not lost any yet in about 300 colo- 
nies. We wintered outdoors in a clamp, and about 
100 in a bee-house, all in fine shape. 

Smith & JACKSON. 

Tilbury Center, Ont., Can., Mar. 4, 1887. 


11 TO 25, AND 1300 LBS. OF HONEY. 

1 will give my report for 1886. TI started last 
spring with 11 swarms, and increased to 25 by nat- 
ural swarming, and took 1300 Ibs. of comb honey. 
1 use a double-walled hive. The inside wall is 
made of rye straw. JOHN SHORT. 

Moline, Mich. 
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ALMOST A CANDIDATE FOR BLASTED HOPES. 
SEE that your department of Reports Dis- 
couraging is not very well supplied, so I send 
you a report. Last fall I started in to winter 
with 106 colonies of bees; 57 were in chaff 
hives; 49 were in Simplicity. All hada plenty 

of winter stores. The chaff hives had good chaff 

cushions in the upper story; the Simplicity hives 
had chaff division-boards at the sides, and were well 
packed with chaff above. Out of the 106 colonies, 
+6 ure dead; 6 are queenless, and over 40 are weak. 

Out of the 49 inthe Simplicity hives, 41 are dead; 

and out of the 57 in chaff hives, 15 are dead. The 

chaff hives will probably keep me out of Blasted 

Hopes. 

This has been the bardest winter on bees in this 
locality since the winter of 1880. A good many bee- 
keepers have lost all of their bees, and not over 20 
per cent of the bees in this locality will ** weather 
the gale.’ Unless the weather changes pretty soon, 
I may. be able to give you a report for Blasted 
Hopes. Bark-louse nectar gathered late in the fall 
was what did the business for us. I shall be glad 
when Prof. Cook comes around with his bark-louse 
destroyer. GEO. A. WRIGHT. 

Glenwood, Susq. Co., Pa., Apr. 19, 1887. 

Your report is a little discouraging. friend 
Wright; but if it does nothing more, it 
demonstrates the very great superiority of 
chaff-packed hives over single-walled Sim- 
plicity hives for wintering. I don’t think 
we ought to run the risk of trying to winter 
our bees in Simplicity hives. If the winter 
should be favorable you are all right; but if 


ret 





it should be like the one you have just 
passed through, then you could have well 
afforded to buy chaff hives outright for all 
the colonies, instead of sustaining the loss 
you did. The winter in your locality must 
have been somewhat more severe than in 
most other places. As near as we are able 
to gather from reports, last winter, as a 
rule, was very favorable for wintering bees. 
THIRD ATTEMPT AND THIRD 
KEEPING. 
This is my third attempt at bee culture, and my 
third failure, sol conclude to quit. 1 will relate my 
last start. Last fall | bought two colonies. They 
were not rich in stores, so I fed during the fall to 
each about 26 lbs. of granulated sugar. I bought 
two chaff hives, and transferred the bees into them. 
This spring the bees were in splendid condition. 1 
began to notice that one came out several times on 
warm days, so I thought they had no queen. The 
whole swarm finally left for parts’ unknown, but it 
does not stop here. I find another swarm had rob- 
bed this one; and when they had cleaned it out they 
went for the other swarm, and now I have two 
empty hives for sale. L. ROTTMAN. 
Benton, Ohio, April 138, 1887. 


The old saying of ** three times and out” 
seems to be verified in your caége, friend R., 
but I hope you will not be discouraged yet. 
Your bees wintered nicely, but you allowed 
them to be robbed. You now have a stock 
of experience that will help you to be more 
successful hereafter. In your closing sen- 
tence you corroborate just what I said in 
regard to robbing, in my reply to friend 
Miller. Where the robbers succeed in 
using up one colony they are just in trim to 
pounce on and conquer one right beside it. 

UNFAVORABLE FOR FLORIDA, 

This has been the worst season I have known 
here. The pleasant weather came early, and this 
past month has been very unpleasant. I have not 
heard of any bees swarming this year, 

Sorrento, Fla., Apr. 3, 1837. 


Novis AND QuERIEs. 


DO VANQUISHED BEES HELP THEIR CONQUERORS? 


HAVE lost two colonies of my bees out of 
twelve. One of them starved to death, the oth- 
er one was overpowered and robbed by a 
stronger colony. The battle-ground at the en- 
trance of the hive showed signs of a desperate 
struggle. When discovered, the queen was dead, 
und the remainder (if there were any) were busily 
engaged in helping their victors to carry out the re- 
maining honey. Do vanquished bees, after losing 
their queen, always help their conquerors? 
Laura, Ohio, April 25, 1887. R. W. BRANDON. 
[Vanquished bees do frequently turn in with their 
conquerors and help carry the stores to the new 
hive. As good authority, however, as friend Doo- 


little has expressed doubts of this. It was several 
years ago through GLEANINGS; but so many re- 


FAILURE AT BEE- 


N. ADAMS, 














‘ports came in at once, corroborating the matter, 


that | believe most if not all accepted it as truth.] 


WHAT AN A BC SCHOLAR DID. 
My spring count was 56; fall count, 70. I se- 
cured 1500 lbs. of honey, all comb, in one and two 
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‘pound sections. How is that for York State for 
1886, and all through studying A B C and GLEANINGS? 

To keep Clark’s smoker-tube from filling with 
soot, tack a leather ‘strap to the wide end of the 
bellows, and hang it up small end downward when 
warm, and the soot will run into the smal! end and 
ean be dug out with a nail or small knife-blade 
when cold. WALTER SEAMAN. 

DeKalb, N.Y. 

{Friend S., your point is an excellent one, and I 


have no doubt you are right; but supporting the | 


smoker by standing it with the nozzle downward 
would, I suppose, answer equally well. 
A WINTER REPOSITORY NOT SUCCESSFUL. 
We always buried our bees in sandy ground, and 


they wintered well. Last fal! we built a house | 


5 feet in the ground,2 feet out, warm and nice; 
thermometer lowest, 32°. The bees were uneasy all 
winter. We put in 44,and now we have 20 weak 
ones. The building is 6% by 20. E. Busn. 

Schodack Landing, N. Y., March 28, 1887. 

HOW TO GET RID OF ROACHES. 

I saw an inquiry in GLEANINGS for April, for a 
method of getting rid of roaches. We were 
overrun with them. They came in empty berry- 
boxes from Philadelphia. 1 used powdered borax. 
It is a sure exterminator. Blow it in all cracks and 
crevices, and scatter it around where they hide in 
the day time. Bees have wintered very nicely in 
New Jersey the last winter, so far as I hear. 

Hartford, N. J.; Apr. 11, 1887. E. J. Luoyp. 

THE FELTON SWARMING-BOX. 

Yes, Mr. Root, you gotavery correct engraving 
of my swarming-box, except the handle, which you 
have got turned the wrong way. It should be turn- 
ed with the long end down. Bro. Kater says I have 


misrepresented his box. I have not done so inten-' 


tionally. The Kaler box, as used in this country is 

held up among the bees when they are flying. For 

my part I should much prefer my own box; but 

opinions differ, and I do not intend to quarrel with 

Mr. Kaler. 8. E. FELTON. 
Setley, Pa., April 8, 1887. 


SEPARATORS, WIDE FRAMES, AND CASES. 

I do not want any more wide frames at any price. 
I have been very much interested in separators, 
cases, and wide frames. I do not use separators, 
and have abandoned wide frames. I find cases 
much better. I make them out of 4-story Simplici- 
ty hives, with a honey-board. I am making the 
board of slats, with strips of perforated zine let in 
between. I think that is good, and the case is also 
the best out. I can wedge them up, and they are 
fast and good. I sell my honey to stores principal- 
ly, at 14 and 15 cts. Gro. A. MATHEWS. 

Katonah, N. Y., Mar. 23, 1887. 


BEES VERSUS SUNFLOWERS. 
Will bees injure sunflowers by feeding on the 
,pollen? One of my neighbors states that his sun- 
flowers were injured by the bees. He counted 20 
at once on some of them, and attributes their fail- 
ure to bees. I tell him it was the dry weather. 
JONATHAN TOWNLEY. 
Elizabeth, N. Y., Apr. 12, 1887. 
{You can assure your neighbor, friend T., that 
the bees can by no manner of means injure the 


sunflowers. Their visits, on the contrary, must be 
a benefit to every plant that produces seed.] 


 MYSELR AND WY NeraBORS 


Therefore shall her plagues come in one day, 
death, and mourning, and famine; and she shall be 
utterly burned with fire: for strong is the Lord 
God who judgeth her.— REv. 18: 8. 
> LITTLE before the first of April I re- 
» ceived a telegram from Prof. Cook, 
y telling me to come and visit his 
sugar-bush. Now, there is one thing 
I like about these trips away from 
home. It enables meto learn more about 
| the neighbors outside of my own immediate 
| Vicinity. It enables me to get a glimpse of 
| this great teeming outer world that is now 
round about us on every side. But, dear 
friends, if my object in traveling were to 
find out objectionable features in humanity 
it would be asad and sorry task, and I am 
going to try to tell of the good things to be 
found away from home, as well as bad things. 
One of the things that pleased me greatly 
on the cars of the Lake Shore road was the 
addition of a wash-room—or not exactly a 
room, but a little place set apart where 
plenty of soap, clean water, looking-glass, 
combs, anit brush, were kept, so that they 
could be used by any one, whether he were 
able to pay for the comforts of a sleeping 
car or not; and I tell you, these utensils 
were used. During aride of two hours to 
Toledo, there was scarcely a minute that 
somebody was not. busy refreshing himself 
by a good wash. May God bless the rail- 
road companies for thinking of this excel- 
lent feature to make the traveling public 
happy! My brother-in-law, Mr. Holmes, 
says they will probably make all the new 
passenger cars that way. If cleanliness is 
next to godliness, it is a good sign. 

By a blunder of the ticket-agent at Elyria, 
I had, as I often do, got on the wrong route; 
but after the mischief was done, I began 
asking myself if God had not something for 
me to do on this route that I should not 
have found on the other one. At Toledo | 
found a train ready to step on to, providing 
I took a sleeping-car. The cars were new 
and exceedingly comfortable, compared with 
the crowded Union Depot, and when I ask- 
ed the price of a sleeper to Holly, Mich., I 
was greatly surprised to find it was only a 
dollar; and it was a nice, pleasant-looking 
man who said it, in vivid contrast with 
some of the porters one sometimes meets. 
I went to bed at once, and slept soundly un- 
til | was told that Holly was at hand, at 
half-past four in the morning. The same 
| porter pointed me to an excellent hotel right 
| close to the station. Here | was to sit for 
| four hours and a half. As it would not pay 
, to go to bed again, I took a seat by the stove 
| and commenced to read Prof. Cook’s book 
(on maple-sugar making; for, to tell the 
truth, [had never read it entirely myself, 
even though I was the publisher. Perhaps 
I might say here, that the hardest work of 
my life now is to read the books, letters, 
etc., that I really ought to read. I tind, how- 
ever, it is far easier for me to read sucha 
book when I am away from home than when 
here; because here I have constantly to pull 
eid mind off from one subject to consider 
other responsibilities, and then push _ it 
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back by force of will to the book I am try- 
ing to read. 

My first interruption was from the clerk. 
In stepping outdoors he slipped down and 
tore two buttons off from bis ready-made 
new suit, and he kindly offered me a cigar 
if I would sew the buttons on for him. At 
first I thought of declining the job as well 
as the cigar; but it occurred to me that I 
had better sew the buttons on, as it would 
hey ine some Opportunity to get acquainted. 

e could not sew them on himself, because 
they were behind his back. I guess I did 
him a pretty fair piece of work, even if it 
was several years since I sewed on a button. 

The next interruption was from a hack- 
driver who came in to wait for a train. 
Then an employe at the depot across the 
way came in, and, I agen to find some- 
body to talk with, while he kept an eye on 
things across the track. The first salutation 
of the two was loaded with oaths and blas- 

hemy; then they commenced a friendly 
alk, and I believe it was the worst talk 
ever listened to in all my life. I looked at 
the young men and began studying as to 
how to give them a mild reproof in sucha 
way as to do them the most good. As they 
went on, however, their lives seemed to be 
so widely separated from my own 1 could 
not think of any way to start a conversation 
without having them feel that I was a sort 
of crank, or somebody who wanted an_ op- 
vortunity of airing his piety. Very likely 
Satan was getting into my own heart as 


well as theirs. They had no tastes, no in- | P 


terests, in common with my own. The de- 
pot man, in speaking about keeping awake 
nights when it is necessary in the discharge 
of his duties, said that the only way he 
could keep awake was by keeping just about 
so drunk. When in that condition he was 
never sleepy at all. I wonder if the railroad 
company know that men they hire to fill re- 
sponaibte places are in the habit of propping 
themselves up during the night time—prop- 
ping themselves up to a sense of duty and 
their responsibility, if you choose, by an 
abundance of whisky. The bare thought of 
it staggered me, and the words I had plan- 
ned to use I put away, and Ido not know 
but it was Satan who whispered that indig- 
nation was the only proper feeling to have 
for such as they. Pretty soon they began to 
r ving in obscenity with their blasphemy ; 
then they began to tell impure stories; and 
while I sat feeling myself unable to cope 
with the worst language that I had ever 
thought or dreamed of, they went on from 
bad to worse. I kept my eyes on my book, 
but they must have been sharp enough to 
notice that I was listening; and for fifteen 
minutes I had such a glimpse of the possi- 
bilities in the way of the utter depravity of 
the human heart that I hope I shall never 
have again. I did not know then that hu- 
man beings could be so lost to every sense 
of decency; nor did it occur to me that it 
was possible for any thing in human form 
to descend into such fearful depths of every 
thing repulsive and even horrible, as did 
these two young men. 

In the story of Ivanhoe, written by Sir 
Walter Scott, Rebecca, the Jewess, while 





watching the warfare through the grate of 
her dungeon, says: ‘‘O great God! hast 
thou ony man thine own image that it 
should be thus cruelly defaced?’ The 
same feeling came into my mind—did God, 
when he created human beings in his own 
likeness, contemplate the possibility that 
they might descend to where these {two 
were standing? I gave it up. The people 
were stirring, and the clerk had been kin- 
dling a fire in the parlor. I went in there 
and sat down, feeling helpless and discour- 
aged. You may ask why I did; not appeal 
to the clerk, whose buttons 1 had sewed on. 
I thought of doing so, but he was brushin 
out the saloon part of his establishment, an 
tting ready for the busy throng that was 
eginning to come. He evidently seemed 
to think their talk was all right;andj proper. 
May God forgive me if I got uncharitable 
just then. I went into aclean comfortable 
room, and sat in an easy-chair; but I was 
not easy, and I was not happy. I could not 


[| hear the filthy words from the other room, 


but conscience seemed to say, and keep say- 
ing, they were going just the same as if I 
were not there. Perhaps others had gone in 
to help them. And thenI meditated, also, 
that such talk was probably going on, or, 
at least talk, of something in that line, in 
other railroad stations and public houses 
throughout our land—possibly in some parts 
of our own town of Medina. May God 
grant, however, that it is nothing nearly as 
bad, for the influence of our churches and 
rayer-meetings in Medina has now gone 
into almost every nook and cranny of our 
place, and I do not believe there are any so 
utterly lost around my home as those I 
found here ; and this, too, in the progressive 
State of Michigan—the State I have for 
many years felt was almost taking the lead 
in intelligence and progress, and, I had hop- 
ed, in godliness. No wonder we have our 
prisons full, and our infirmaries full, and 
our insane-asylums full, while we are sow- 
ing such seeds and getting ready for the 
crop. Our text tells us that the outcome of 
this kind of sinfulness is plagues and death 
and famine. In the end, purification shall 
come by burning with fire; for strong is the 
Lord God who judgeth. 

A few weeks ago a sample copy of an illus- 
trated weekly came to our office. A simple 
glance at the paper showed that its purpose 
was to encourage every thing that leads to 
depravity and filthiness. In the back of the 

aper were advertisements of the vilest 
00ks and pictures that ever disgraced the 
civilization of the world. The advertisers 
admitted that the books could not be sent 
by mail, but that they must go by express. 
As it is a dangerous business even then, 
they were obliged to charge five dollars for 
a single copy; but in several places differ- 
ent venders guaranteed that said book 
should not be lacking one whit in the filthi- 
ness and vileness of its pictures that the 
same book had between thirty and forty 
years ago when the strong arm of the law 
tried to stamp it out of existence. An edi- 
torial note on the first page of the paper 
defies Christian people in their efforts to re- 
press their vile sheet, and asks subscribers 
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to inform them promptly if any postmaster 
or anybody else tries to hinder it from go- 


ing through the mails. As a matter of 
course, this paper attacks the religion of 
Christ Jesus. Their hatred and bitterness 
toward every thing pertaining to God’s 
word crops out in every column. Ministers 
and superintendents of Sunday-schools, dea- 
cons of churches, or anybody else, and oth- 
ers of like character 
away, by Satan, are hunted up, pictured 
out, and held up before the world with 
jeers,in the effort to make it appear that 
ull professing Christians are hypocrites ; 
that there is no purity, either in man or 
woman; and the deduction would seem to 
be that there does not need to be. In scan- 
ning its pages I fell to yf meapien what 
these people would have if they could have 
every thing their own way. Suppose the 
people of the , their patrons, 
keepers of grog-shops, managers of houses 
of ill fame, and all that crew, were put on 
an island: by themselves, and leit without 
law or restraint, to have things just as they 
liked, where would be the end? Does not 
our text tell the story ?-—-plagues shall come 
in one day; death, mourning, and famine 
shall follow on. If you want to see the 
prophecy verified, visit your infirmary or 
insane-asylum. 

. After [came home I told some of my ex- 
perience at Holly at the noon service. 
stenographer and proof-reader, who also 
plays the crgan, told me, as_ the service 
closed, that it was in the neighboring town 
of Howell, Livingston Co., a few miles west 
of Holly, where they threatened good men 
if they attempted to interfere with the 
whisky-traffiec there; and threats were not 
all. ‘The following telegram, under date of 








March 17, tells the story: ‘‘ The business | 
portion of the city is a mass of black ruins.” | 


In talking with Prof. Cook, he told me 
that, if | commenced a warfare against the 





he said that, in their own State of Michigan, 
anonymous letters had been sent to men 
who dared to stand up to their convictions 
of duty, threatening them with the burning 
of their stores and residences if they went 
ahead, and the amount of losses had been 
such as to make even good and brave men 
tremble. 

Now, my friends, you may be somewhat 
surprised, perhaps, when I say that, after 
thinking and praying over this terrible 
problem that lies before us, I have come to 
the conclusion that we are almost all of us 
more or less guilty. If we have not started 
stories that savored a little of impurity, we 
have perhaps stood by and smiled, by way 
of encouragement to the teller, even if we 
have not said any thing. We have heard 


such talk as I have mentioned, and have, | 


like my poor self, been so startled and 
shocked that we have not even opened our 
mouths in protest. May God forgive my 
lack of courage! Some of us who are 
church-members, and, may be, deacons, 
have been in the habit of repeating a 
of this kind (when no women were around), 
just because there was something funny 


who have been led | 


Our | 


— , [ would have to take the | 
chances of having my property burned; and | 


/about it or it wasarich joke. May be we 
have done it when a child stood by, or, say, 
|a young man in his teens, or may be a 
-young married man. Perhaps he has _re- 
| peated it because he has heard it from Mr. 
| So and So; and then it may be (but I trust 
but rarely) these funny things are passed 
about among the other sex. May God help 
us all to set a better example ! Some years 
ago a new convert, a young friend of mine, 
/and a boy who was trying, as I verily believe, 
'to be pure in word as well as action—told me 
| thata man in my employ was continually 
telling impure stories and jokes. This man 
_Wwas a professing Christian. I went to him 
| about it, and he with downeast face admit- 
ted that he had got into the habit. I talked 
/to him pretty severely, and was afraid he 
/ would be offended; but although he felt 
| hurt, he did not resent it. Since then he 
has at different times thanked me, and as- 
| sured me that the results of my plain but 
_kind reproof had brought him nearer to the 
| throne of grace. These things had begun 
| to get between him and his Savior. Soon 
| after, he came to our young people’s prayer- 
/meeting, and took part. My friend, you do 
| not need to scan the columns of such. pa- 
| pers as I have mentioned, to be sure that 
| this thing kills spirituality from the heart 
of any man or woman. 
To be continued next issue in Our Homes. 


Our Own APrARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 

















NO FOUL BROOD, AND EVERY COLONY WIN- 
TERED. 
>$ I had earnestly hoped, and so stated 

in the last issue, no colonies are lost 

by wintering up to date. I can hard- 

* ly think this success is altogether at- 
tributable to a favorable winter, or to 

the chatf hive, though these two: factors 
have a great deal to do in successful winter- 
ing. Iam of the opinion, that the result in 
our Own case was owing largely to the fact 
that we did the very best we knew how, know- 
ing that the colonies were weak. and there- 
fore needed special care if we expected to 
have any come out in the spring. Our apia- 
rist, Mr. K.,,on account of the death of his 
father-in-law, was called away to take care 
of the farm last fall. This made it necessa- 
ry for me to go into the apiary and give it 
more of my personal attention than former- 
ly, at such spare hours as I could find from 
my work in the office. As it was impossi- 
ble for me to do all the work as I wanted to 
have it done, I called upon one of our most 
trusty men to serve in the capacity of apia- 
rist. We together, as our readers will re- 
member, last year put the bees into winter 
quarters in the evening by lantern light and 
| moonlight, and _in the rain. Although Mr. 
S. had then had but little or no experience 
| with bees, I knew that he would do just ex- 
, actly as T told him. While I think there is a 
‘great deal of credit due to Mr. S. for the 
' careful way in which he followed my direc- 
‘ tions, I think there is just a little credit due 
ime for doing myself and telling him to do 
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just the right thing, in order that the bees 
might come out as they did. I make this 
broad statement, even at the very great risk 


of being called conceited (and I'd hate aw- | 


fully to be called conceited), for just a little 
success. Is it not a thing to be a little * in- 
tlated ~ over, if you have wintered 200 colo- 
nies without the loss of a single one? To 
do it every season would be one of the ** fine 
arts,” and I don’t aspire to that: but I do 
think, friends, that your success in winter- 
in 
is 


LOTS OF BROOD, BUT NONE ** FOUL.” 


We have had pretty fair weather for the | 
The maple-bloom is | 


last week or ten days. 
out, and the dandelions are showing their 
gladsome faces here and there over the lawns 
and through the apiary. 
brood-rearing has commenced in real earnest 
in all our colonies; and the downy young 
bees, so welcome in the spring, are dotting 


the combs as the latter are pulled out and | 


examined to see whether they bear traces 
of foul brood. For three weeks now we have 
not had a sign nor a trace of foul brood, and 
we really hope that we shall have little or no 
more trouble from it. We think this result 
is largely owing to the fact that the two first 
colonies which had foul brood this spring 
were totally destroyed. so that not a single 
bee was allowed to escape and so get into 
other colonies. -This might have been done 
by the starvation plan; and although we 
were entirely successful last summer In cur- 


ing the colonies themselves which were dis- | 
eased, we were not enabled to keep a few | 


stray bees from entering and propagating 


the disease in neighboring hives. Our friend | 
DD. A. Jones says there is no need of letting | 
these bees get loose and spread the disease, | 


by the starvation plan. I presume not; but 
certain it is, that we did not succeed very 
well last season. Perhaps we were careless. 
At any rate, I think now if we had burned 
our first case of foul brood, even to the last 
bee, we should have had but little trouble. 
THAT SMOKER SAWDUST FUEL. 

A few days ago Mr.S. told me that he had 
just learned how to use that kindof sawdust 
fuel so as to make it last and give good 
smoke for four or five hours, without refill- 
ing the smoker. Now, dear friends, if any 
of you have tried to use this sawdust fuel as 
I described in this department last year, on 
page 550, and failed, please keep on trying 


if you want to saveagood many hours’ time. | 


OUR SWAMP APIARY. 

As it would be hardly safe or wise to fill 
orders from our home apiary, although we 
are beginning to believe foul brood is cured, 
we thought best to locate another apiary. 
We have accordingly selected our peat 
swamp. Ten colonies purchased of an A B 
C scholar are already there, and we are ex- 
pecting a couple more loads of bees from 
friends Rice and Shook, of Seville, some 10 
miles from Medina. Orders for bees and 
queens will be filled from the ‘‘ Swamp 
Apiary ” and from Neighbor H.’s two api- 
aries. Our friends will not, therefore, need 
to fear foul brood if they purchase of us. 
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. whether it is a favorable season or not, | 
argely due to doing the best you know how, | 


As a consequence, | 


May 
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Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.-— Mart. 5:8. 


OvuR subscription list is growing at a sure and 
steady pace. We have at date 7155 subseribers—a 
| gain of 250 within the past month. This is 11 higher 
| than we ever had before at any time. Many thanks. 


ANOTHER CANADIAN BER-JOURNAL. 
| ‘THRBE numbers of the Canadian Honey-Producer, 
| by our old friends E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, 
Ont., Can., are at hand. The journal is well gotten 
up, and the matter is valuable—certainly worth 
| more than 40 cts., the price asked, to any one who 
| hastime for more reading. The only thing that 
troubles me is, will the people of Canada support an- 
| other bee-journal? Itseems sad to me to think of the 
number that have been started in the United 
States, only to live a few months or a few years. 
These journals all seem to be worth all the money 
'asked for them; but the field for periodicals, es- 





| pecially class journals, is constantly overworked. 


| ECHINOPS SPH#ROCEPHALUS. 

| A WRITER in the British Bee Journal of April Mth 
| does not speak very favorably of the Chapman 
| honey-plant. He says that it is grownin England 
| as an ornamental shrub, is easily cultivated, and in 
any well-ordered garden it can be kept within 
bounds. It would seem that the plant in England is 
liable to spread and make trouble. The same writer 
says, further, ‘‘ We do not recommend its extensive 
cultivation, for it is useless as a fodder- plant, 
and we doubt if it will answer to grow for honey 
alone.” By the way, bave any of the friends ever 
tried putting a paper sack over a common thistle to 
see if it would secrete nectar enough during the 
period in which it was covered by the sack (24 to 48 
hours) to be almost dripping with the raw honey, as 
is the case with the Chapman honey-piant ? 





| PRACTICAL TURKEY-RAISING. 

THE above is the title of a very neat, pretty little 
work giving full and complete directions for rais- 
ing turkeys. It is written by no other than the 
well-known writer on poultry, Fanny Field. We 
have not had time to review it thoroughly; but 
from turning over the leaves and reading here and 
there a paragraph, we feel sure that it is just about 
the,thing for those who contemplate or who do 
make a business of raising this savory product for 
Thanksgiving dinners. The author has had great 
success in all departments of ponltry-raising, and 
is well know as a practical writer among those who 
are interested in fowls. In turning over the first 
| few pages, we find discussed, ‘ Will it Pay?” “ Tur- 
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key-Raising for Women,’ ‘* How Much Profit for 
Heft?” “Capital to Begin With,’ ané so on. The 
book can be obtained of the publisher, R. R. Mitch- 


ell, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. The price is 25 
cents. oe oud Bata 
GOVERNMENT PAMPHLETS ON CARP AND CARP- 


PONDS. 

WE have just received three different pamphlets, 

euch one nearly the size of our book on carp cul- 

ture, and to me they are intensely interesting. T 

wrote at once to the commissioner, Mr. 8. F. Baird, 

usking if they were prepared to furnish them free 
to all applicants, and below is his reply. 


U.S. Commission of Fish Logg ® Fisheries. } 
Washington, D. C., A 1887. 

There will always be one or more kinds on 2 the for free dis- 
tribution to whoever makes personal application therefor. 
You can direct people to write to the commission for all nec- 
essary information upon carp culture, S. F. BAIRD, 

Commissioner. 





DATING PRINTED MATTER. 

NEVER publish a price list, circular, tract, or any 
thing else, without having the date with it. Many 
times itis of the utmost importance to know just 
when a document was sent out; and in regard to 
new inventions, a circular without the date of its 
publication amounts to just nothing at all in the 
way of evidence. In our notices of price lists and 
cireulars received, of course we do not want to 
notice the same thing year after year; and as we 
have no means of knowing this except by look- 
ing at the date, I hope the friends will excuse us 
for refusing to notice a circular or catalogue un- 
less there is some date on it to tell when it was 
printed. In this day of progress we can not afford 
to waste our time reading something that was 
printed long ago, and is away behind the times; 
besides, everybody has a right to know just when 
each new thought was first given to the world. 


LONG LETTERS. 
THE hardest task now before me in life is to read 
the things I ought to read. [I have been obliged to 
stop reading books entirely—even the new ones 
that have just come out on my favorite subjects. I 
glance them over and look at the pictures, and 
sometimes read a page or two here and there, but 
pretty soon IT am compelled to lay it aside, often- 
times with a sigh, saying to myself, ‘* This is all the 
time I dare give this one.”” Even the books on carp 
und carp-ponds, mentioned above, that are issued 
by the Government, have to be glanced over in the 
sume way. I try to read most of the letters that 
come to me; but where there are several pages, all 
I can possibly do is to glance over it and hand it to 
somebody else, instructing them to give it the at- 
tention it ought to have as well as they can, and 
thenI! take up the next one. AndIcan not follow 
even this very long at a time or my reasoning powers 
would break down. I mention this, dear friends, to 
let you know that, if you write very long letters, 
the probability is I shall not be able to read them, 
and you see you thus defeat the object you hadin 
view; namely, you get less of my attention than 
had you written more briefly. Articles for GLEAN- 
INGS, if very long, are handed over to Ernest. 


A SURPLUS CASE FOR COVERING THE EXPOSED 
PARTS OF THE SECTIONS. 

J. W. Powe. & Son, Mankato, Minn., sent us a 
surplus arrangement, the distinctive features of 
which are slats so arranged as to cover the tops 
and bottoms of the sections, leaving only the side 
edges and the inside of the sections exposed to the 
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bees. Mr. Shuck has invented a super somewhat 
similar to this, but, unlike Mr. Shuck’s, Powell & 
Son bave theirs so arranged that the sections may 
be quickly uncovered. They ask us if we should 
not prefer this to aT super. In answer, we would 
say that we do not. The slats in the Powell & Son's 
case, covering the top and bottom sections, come 
directly in contact with the sections. If we are 
correctly informed, it is just such interstices as 
are made by this kind of an arrangement that the 
bees fill with propolis. We should very much pre- 
fer the Moore crate or the T super, used in connec- 
tion with the Heddon slatted honey-board. The T’- 
super arrangement leaves very few crevices, com- 
paratively, for the bees to fill in with propolis. It 
seems desirable to have a bee-space above anda 
bee-space below the sections, without any thiny in- 
tervening. 


A BEE-BOOK IN THE SWEDISH LANGUAGE 

Our friend Hj. Stalhammar, who has translated 
the Potato-Book into the Swedish language, has 
written a book on bees, the title of which is‘“'A 
Practical and Theoretical Treatise on Bee-keeping.” 
The book contains 182 pages, and is copiously illus 
trated. We are sorry to inform our readers that 
our ‘Swedish editor ” is at present away on a jour- 
ney, hence we can not give a very detailed deserip- 
tion of the contents of the work; but as nearly as 
we can judge from the engravings, we should say 
that the author has collected his ideas from various 
sources; for instance, in the scientific part we no- 
tice some of the engravings which have appeared 
in Cook’s *‘ Manual of the Apiary’ and Cheshire’s 
‘“* Bees and Bee-Keeping.” In the practical part we 
notice engravings of American, English, and Ger- 
man hives, and we have no doubt the author has 
given due credit in all cases. It is evident, also, 
from the engravings, that the writer has taken 
pains to select the cream of the literature on bees, 
and has carefully compiled: them all into one work. 
It will bea valuable book for Swedish - speaking 
people. It is published at Goteborg, Sweden, but 
the price is not stated in our money. 


WANTED, REPORTS DISCOURAGING. 

SOMETIMES we are accused of printing only the 
bright side of bee-keeping. We have long hada 
department of ‘Reports Encouraging,’ together 
with occasional ‘‘Keports Discouraging;"’ and 
where the writers so desired it we inserted their 
letter under the head of “ Blasted Hopes.” To be 
fair with our readers, and give them the dark as 
well as the bright side of bee-keeping, we solicit 
reports of a discouraging nature; andif you have 
had * awful bad luck,” and feel about ready to give 
up the business, write us a letter for Blasted Hopes. 
If, indeed, the candidates for the Reports Discour- 
aging and Blasted Hopes departments are growing 
less for want of patronage; and if, indeed, the 
science of apiculture has so far progressed that we 
can now expect and hope for uniform success, then 
we can attribute this state of affairs largely to the 
bee-journals and books. To be sure, personal skill 
would be no small factor to take into considera- 
tion. In the heading we have said, “ Wanted, Re- 
ports Discouraging.”’ We are sure that none of 
us desire to see them; but if there is any considera- 
ble number who have had poor success within the 
last year, either in wintering or from drought, let 
us have the doleful story. Perhaps we can help 
you out of your trouble. 
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ENGLISH GUIDE-BOOK PAMPHLETS. 

From Thomas Wm. Cowan, editor of the British 
Bee Journal, we have received Nos. land 2 of ase- 
ries of guide-book pampbliets. No. 1 is entitled, 
“Doubling and Storifying for Extracted and Comb 
Honey, and the Prevention of Swarming.” No.2 
tells “How to Make an Extractor and Bellows Smok- 
er.” In the former, the author, Mr. Cowan, gives 
some plain practical directions on the production of 
honey. The term “doubling and storifying,”’ as 
used by our English friends, is, we presume, about 
synonymous with our word “‘tiering-up.”’ He rec- 
ommends only simple and inexpensive hives—those 
that will “tier up.” He very sensibly discourages 
the use of frames with side supports for spacing 
frames for fixed distances. We notice inthe ad- 
vertisements of the British Bee Journal that a good 
many are advertising this kind of frame. In refer- 
ence to this point, Mr. Cowan says, ‘“‘Our frames 
have neither distance-guides, pins, nor projecting 
shoulders; we can bring them closer together, or 
put them further apart, as we wish, without any 
difficulty. It is many years since we discarded all 
these encumbrances, and we have never had rea- 
son to regret it.’ Mr. Cowan also emphasizes the 
importance of having only one size of hive and one 
size of frame. His method for storifying, or, as we 
term it, tiering up, is such as is practiced by our 
most successful bee-keepers here in America. This 
little work, “Doubling and Storifying,’’ may be 
had for the modest sum of 3 pence, or, in our mon- 
ey, postage included, probably 10 cts. ‘How to 
Make an Extractor and Bellows Smoker” may be 
had for6 pence. Both of the above are published 
by J. Huckel, Kings Langley, Herts, England, of 
whom they can be obtained. 


HOW TO KEEP DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF POULTRY 
PURE WITHOUT GOING TO THE EXPENSE 
OF FENCES. 

MAy be it won't suit your case, but I will tell you 
how it answers here. Friend John C. Capehart, of 
St. Albans, W. Va., sent me a beautiful trio of 
Silver-spangled Hamburgs. They sre not only 
everlasting layers, but they are also everlasting 
flyers. One day I happened to look up and was as- 
tonished to see a bird of beautiful plumage hover- 
ing over the factory. She sailed down at my feet, 
and proved to be one of the Hamburg pullets. So 
you see that making a fence for these is out of the 
question. I tried a sitting of eggs, hoping they 
would be mostly pure; but the chickens had feath- 
ers on their toes, and bore other unmistakable 
evidences of relationship to our ten-dollar Brahma 
rooster. If I fenced them up, the fence must be 
covered with netting at the top as well as the sides; 
but I could not bear the thought of cooping up the 
graceful little fellows, so I carried them down to 
the carp-pond and kept them shut up three or four 
days. They are now roosting in a_ beech-tree 
nights, and the pullets are Jaying beautiful white 
eggs in-a brush-heap under said tree day times. 
What food they need, besides what they gather, I 
place in a box after dark, under the beech-tree. 
Thus you see I have been working on the Stoddard 
egg-farm plan. They never follow me up to the 
house or barn, because they do not know that I 
have any thing to do with the supply of food. The 
carp-pond is so far away from the barn that the 
other fowls do not often get down there. As to 
how many different breeds could be kept in this 
way on ten acres, without mixing, is the problem. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





MAPLE 8YRUP. 


THAT nice maple is not all gone yet. Remember, 
we mail samples of the two kinds to any one on 
application. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS OF GLEANINGS WANTED. 


We will pay 10 cents each fora limited number 
of April 15th GLEANINGS for 1 Be sure not to 
send any other number. Remember the date. 


SUNFLOWER-SEED FOR FEEDING POULTRY. 


We can furnish a nice article of plump seed, but 
not quite as large as the Mammoth, for7 cts. per 
lb.; 10 Ibs. for 60 cts.; 100 lbs. for $5.00. There are 
about 40 lbs. in a bushel. 


FIVE-CENT ROUND-POINTED SCISSORS. 


WE ure unable to get any more of the five-cent 
round-pointed scissors, made of steel wire. We 
have some very nice ones, however, the same as 
we formerly had, made of metal. They are much 
handsomer, if not quite as strong as the ones made 
of steel wire. 








PLANTS OF THE FIGWORT, OR SIMPSON HONEY- 
PLANT. 

THOSE who have failed to get good plants by sow- 
ing the seed can be furnished with good strong 
roots which can hardly fail to grow and give blos- 
soms this year. Price for one root, 5 cts.; 10,25 cts.; 
100, $1.25; 1000, $10.00. 1f wanted by mail, add 2 cts. 
each extra for postage and packing. 


RASPBERRY-PLANTS. 


WE can furnish honey-bearing rasperries, if or- 
ders are sent in at once, before cultivating, We 
can furnish roots of either Cuthbert or Gregg rasp- 
berry-plunts, at the same figures given above for 
the figwort. The Cuthbert and Gregg we consider 
the leading sorts for fruit, and the Cuthbert is espe- 
cially the bee-plant. 
THE SMITH IMPROVED FORCE-PUMP ADVANCED 
AGAIN. 

WE have just received a shipment of the Smith 
improved force-pump and sprinkler, illustrated on 
another page inthis number. The improvements 
are allinthe plunger. The lower end, instead of 
being wound with cotton tow, has a band of leather, 
which will work much more easily, and last much 
longer. The upper end of the handle has a round 
knob instead of the old handle, and is painted red. 
The plungeris turned the same size from top to 
bottom, and runs through a wooden plug that fits 
into the top end of the barrel. All these improve- 
ments have cost the manufacturer so much that he 
is obliged to advance his price again. We can 
furnish you them at his wholesale price to jobbers, 
which is as follows: Single pumps, $1.00 each; 
three for $2.75; crate of one dozen, $10.00; two doz- 
en, $18.00; four dozen, $33.00; —_ dozen, $60.00; 
twelve dozen, $84.00. They are all put up in crates 
of one and two dozen each. The plungers come in- 
serted in the pumps, instead of being in a separate 
crate as heretofore. 


THE 82D THOUSAND OF THE A BC BOOK JUST OUT, 


THE last 5000 of the A BC book for 1886 was sold 
in just about a year's time, and in order to get the 
edition for 1887 out just as the former edition was 
exhausted, we were obliged to run our press night 
and day. We are happy to sey to our readers that 
the present edition has received a more thorough 
revision than any previous one. Not only has a 
great deal of new matter been added, but many new 
and fine engravings have been inserted in the con- 
text. Almost every subject in the whole work has 
received more or less changes to suit the advance- 
ment of the times. Some of the subjects have been 
entirely re-written, s0 changed is the progress of 
apiculture. The work is now virtually as near up 
to the times as if it had been entirely written in the 
year 1887. As you are perhups aware, the whole 
work is oe in standing type, so that a single 
letter, word, paragraph, or whole 8, can 
stricken out‘or modified as the true spirit of ad- 
vancement dictates. The price of the A BC will 
remain the same as formerly. 
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4103 LBS. OF HONEY GATHERED BY 40 
COLONIES IN 7 DAYS. 


We have purchased L C. Root’s celebrated breed- 
ing stock, which, together with our own, gives us 
the choicest collection of Italinn bees in the world, 
and one that has the 

BEST HONEY-PRODUCING RECORD EXTANT. 

We will spare a few full colonies and nuclei con- 
taining some very choice breeding queens of this 
stock. We muke aspecialty of rearing only firste 
¢lass Italian Bees and Queens xt the 
KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARML. 

G. H. ENICEERBOCKER, Proprietor, S. M. LOCE. Manager. 


(regarding these bees) from L. C. Root, that every 
bee-keeper should read. Send for it before order- 
ing queens elsewhere. Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM, 
jtfd Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. WY. 


(KENWaRD-HaLt Pian.) 


200 untested queens ready for mailing; prices: 
March, $1.00; doz., $12.06; April, $1.00; doz., $10.00; 
May, %0c; doz., $9.00; June, 80e; doz., $8.00; July, 








The; doz., $7.00. ibe a information and price | 1. 
& CO.. | a 109 rolls of 216 sq. ft. each, and Leach of 227, 215, 204, 199, 1% 


list. K. SHAW 
7-9d tense ille, eed Par ish, La. 


KANSAS. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
AND OTHER SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY. 
Prick List Frere. Address 
JAS. A NELSON, 
7-H-1d Wiuncie, Wyandott Co., Kas. 


ARISE to say to the read- 
ers Of GEEANINGS that 


Doolittle 


has concluded to sell 
~ BEES and QUEENS-—- 


during 188'7 at the 
following prices: 

One colony be es......9 7 00 

NS NY ae aie 30 00 

Ten ia .-- 100 

One ensuated'c queen . 100 

Three  * . _200 


1 untested queen reared 
by nat’l swarming. 150 


Three GiltOs 205... oe ss 8 00 
U tested queen.... +... 200 
3 ‘ 400 





I tested queen reared by 
natural deanery 3 00 


S ONIO.6/ «. in eee 
Tested queens, 1886 rearing, cach........ .... . 400 
Extra selected, 2 years old, each............... 10 00 


Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the bees, and exch class of queens. 
Address G. MI. DOOLI'TTLE, 
BORODINO, Onon. bo. aS ig & 


MY,: 19TH ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, 
CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QU EENS, 
NUCLEUS ¢ ‘OLONIES, and APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
sent to all who send me their name and address. 
9-11d H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
MASS., -« bee-KeePcrs+ CONN. 


SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST.— 
E.R. Newcous, Pleasant ‘Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


HLL SELL tested queens at $1. 25 each: untested 
W Ta cts. each. Nuclei and full colonies for 


sale, eer Italians or Syrians. 
8tfdb ISRAEL GOOD, Sparta, Tenn. 


Green Wire Cloth, 


FOR 


Window Screens and Shipping Bees, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The following lot of wire eloth is a job lot of rem- 
nants. and full rolls direet from the factory, that 


| ure FIRST QUALITY, and the pieces are of such varie 
| ty of size as to furnish any thing you want. Price 
| 1% cts. per sq. foot, for full pieces. If we have to 


} 12] 34 rolls of 100 sc 


| 24!) 56 rolls of 200 sq. f 


: . - : : | cut the size you want, 2 cts. per sq. ft. 
Our circular for 1887 contains an important letter | 


When you order a piece, and somebody else has 
got it ahead of you, we will substitute a piece the 
nearest in size to the one ordered, unless you speci- 
fy in your order that you do not want us to substi- 
tute. The figures on the left indicate the width. 

x i rolls, 67 sq. ft. cac + leach of 66, 65, 64, 64, 63, 63, 62, 54, 40 
24, 22, aie 3 


s te a h; 3 of 102 sq. ft.; 4o0f 98, 2 of 97, and 

leach of 9, 44, 43, and 28 sq. ft. 

4) Lroll each of 26. 14, and 5 sy. ft. 

16, rolls of 133 sq. ft.; and Leach of 182, 131, 131, 128. 128, 105, 55 

and 12 sq.ft 

18 | d rolls of 150 sq. ft; Gof M47 sq. ft.. and Leach of 153, 148, 145 
| 145, 144, 130, 117, 69, , and 24 sq. 

22/1 roll each of 73, 46, and 16 aq. ft. 

t. each, and 1 eac hs Of 100, 96, 92, 90, 66, 66, 66 

52, 50, 50, FO, 44. 36, 32, 30, 30, 24, 24, 24, 20, 20, 20, 12, 12, 8, 8, 6 

and 6 sq. ft. 





re 
a 








32, 30, and 7 sq. ft 
28 | 66 rolls of 233; 10 of 224; 1 of 222 sq. ft., and Leach of 257, and 
47 3 
20 | 15 rolls of 250 sq. ft.. and 1 each of 72, 25, 20, 11. 10, and 7 sq. ft 
22 Grolls of 266 2of 256 sq. ft.,and one each of 275, 141, 99, 9% 
| $3, 84, 80 67,13, and & sq, ft 
uM 25 rolls of UBS x "ag and 1 each of 142, 142, 133, 150, 74,71, 54, 48 
? 17, and 14 sq. 
6 LS rolls of 300 A tt, and 1 each of 288, 147, 120 9%, 36, 36. 36, 34, 
33, and 9 sq. ft. 


, 38) 4 polls of 316 sq. ft., and leach of 633, 300, 47, and 9 sq, Tt. 


| 





10!) Proll of 127 sq. tt. 
#2) troll of 17 sq, ft. 
46 | Lroll of 88 sq. ft. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Old Reliable Headquarters for 
BBE in nuclei or bythe POUND. 
Pure Italian Queens also a specialty. Prices 
very low. Instructive circular and price list free. 
7T-0-11d S.C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Near your home in Western Pennsylvania and 
in the oil-producing district of Butler Co. 
SIMPLICITY. PORTICO, AND THREE 
STYLES OF CHAFF HIVES. 

Send for price list, if it is to your interest to deal 


with me. c. P. BISH 
78910-11-18d ss St. Joe Station, Butler Co., Pa. 


BEES! 300 COLONIES ITALIANS. 


Ready for spring delivery at 60c to $1.00 per Ib., 
according to time. Choice queens and brood cheap- 
er in proportion. Also ADJUSTABLE HONEY- 
CASE, hives, and peenies. Cireular free. 6tfdb 

OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., La. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, COLONIES 
BEES BY THE LB., NUCLEI! 


CHEAP! AND COMB FOUNDATION. 


aaa for Cireular. JAS. McNEILL, 
Hudson, N. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


BEESWAX HEADQUARTERS. 


We have constantly on hand a large stock of Do- 
mestic und Imported Beeswax in original shape, 
which we offer to manufacturers of Comb Founda- 
tion at lowest prices. We guarantee ul! our bees- 
wax absolutely pure. Write to us for iy es. Ad- 
dress R. ECKERMANN & WIL 
Beeswax Bleachers & Refizers, 4-12b SYRACUSE, RY. 
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FULL COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES. JOB LOT OF POULTRY. NETTING. 


With queen, in A. I. Root’s Simplicity hive, 9 metal- 
cornered wired frames, combs drawn from full) 
sheets of foundation, $5.00. T make this offer to re- 


| 


duce my stock of bees in a short space of time, as | 


other business demands my attention. 


89d 
E. D. GILLETT, Brighton, Lorain Co., 0. | 


FOR PRICES OF 


Berry-Baskets and Crates, Send to 


| prices than two-inch No. 19; but as it is a job lot we 


Metimcer, Hanrotd & Grove, Columbiana, 0. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BASKET FREE. 
We also sell baskets in flat. 7-lWdb 


LOOK HERE! 


Small Pieces at same Rute as full Rolls — 1 et. 
per Square Foot. 
Two or more pieces, 5 per cent off; ten or more, 10 


per cent discount. 
You will notice in this lot some with heavier wire 


' than No. 19, and some with smaller mesh than two- 


inch. Both of these are worth more at regular 


| put it all in at the same price. 


»() CHOICE GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING , 
PLANTS for only $1.00 by express, or $1.10 | 


by mail. Eggs for hatehing, trom leading vari- 
eties of land and water fowls; also BEES and 
QUEENS very cheup. Write for prices to 


eeab E. M. HIVELY, Youngstown, Ohio. 
IF YOU ARE WANTING 
ITALIAN, HYBRID, or GERMAN BROWN BEES, 


Simplicity Hives, or Section Boxes, 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Circular to 
étfdb THOMAS CEDYE, 
Box 653. 


I will sell these at $1.25 per Ib. 
Also untested Italian queens, 
bred from imported mother, to 
go with bees, at $1.25 each. Cash 

me saad ws rs, Ref., Ist Nat. bank here. 
7-10d EK. Burke, Vincennes, Ind. 
FIRST-CLASS SVEOKM EES, CHEAP. 


1 OO BE. Tv. LEWIS & CO., Toledo, O 
PASJTEBOARD BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COMB HONEY. 


Tus box hasa bit of “red 
tape" attached to it to carry 
itby. It makes a safe pack- 
bh age for u single section of 
honey for the consumer to 


trunk, if he wants. It can be 
price of the box is 2 cts. each, 


a) set up; in the flat, 15 ets. for 
10; package of 25, 30 cts.; $1.00 per 100; or $9.00 per 


1000; 10,000, $80. If wanted by mail, add &1.00 per | sent to all who apply. Address 


earry,or it can be packed in a | > por ‘ ; 
/same. Write for any thing not mentioned. 


3602 © «19/345. 330 


La Salle, La Sal'e Co., Ill. | : 


= q z| By dividing the number of square feet in this col- 
* = &lumn by the width in the first column, you can ascer 
S| = iy jtain the length of each picce. These figures give the 
= ft gjamumbe rof square feet in eac ‘h piece. 
Ais 2} 
ae eo eee pe eis By se oI 
6 2 18/10. 
12 2 19/91, 85, 60, 50, 41, 40, 25, 25, 10. 
12 2 18,70 17, 15. 15, 15, 144 mesh, No. 17 wire, 24. 
18 2 19} 150, 150. 13. 
18 2 Pah ng -* es -inch mesh, No. 19 wire, 166 sq, ft. 
24 11g 20/120 
24 11g 19/290, a "28, No. 18. 200, 14-inch mesh, 62. 
24 2 


19) 200. 170, 140, S50. 00, 100, 100, 90, 88, 82, 64, #4, 56, 50, 50. 40, 
3. 


| 2 18/226 224, 66, 58, 58, 

30 146 19/41. 32, No. 18 wire, “0, 40, 30. 

30 134 19)75. 55. 17, No. 18, 42. 

30, 2 = 19/250, 237, 167, 125, 125, 122, 45, 40. 

30) 2 18/150, 14g mesh, 42. 

36 146 19/234, 144, 114, 75, No. 20 wire, 348, 312. 

36 146 18/180. 108, 81, 39. 

36. 144 19/27. No. 18 wire. 9. 

oi ak 255, 246, 240 204, 24, 198, 195, 132, 126, 75, 75, 60, 
60, 57, 


46 2 18/360, 291, 114, 72, 51, 36. 
2 2 19/350, ~¥ 18 wire, 203, 63, No. 18, 14 mesh, 189. 

48, 144 20/364, 4¢ 

$8 2 = 19/296, O88, 200, 100, 96, 36. 

48, 2 18|172 60. 

542 «19/450 No. 18 wire. 288 

60 2 19,595. 490, 445, 385. 335, 330, 325, 285, 280, 240, 225, 220, 210, 180. 


| 165 160, 140 130. 80, 50, 
60 2 18/410, 335, 320 No. 17 wire. 195. 
72 14 19/488, 312, No. 18 wire, 228. 


} 72) 2 19)7 7), 720, 690 672, 636, 618, 558, 510, 438, 438, 420, 270, 262, 25r, 


} 


opened in an instant. The | 


| 222-192. 168, 168, 162, 162, 156, 156, 156, 126, 120, 66, 48. 

We know of nothing nicer or better for a trellis for creeping 
vines than the above netting. The 12 to &% inch is just the 
thing to train up green peas, fastening the netting to stakes 
by means of staples. Uf the stakes are set in substantially, 
one each 12 or 1b feet willanswer. When the peas are stripped 
off the stakes, netting and all can be 4 up and laid away 
until another season. « Ke ROOT, MEDINA, O. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and BETAIL. 
See advertisement in another cntaan. “Bttbd 


SYRIAN ITALIAN AND ALBINO 


BEES AND QUEENS 


One |b. bees, | frame of brood, and untested 
queen, $2.25; 1 untested queen, 75 cts.; 2 untested 
queens, $1.25; tested, $1.50; hy brid queen, 25 cents; 
bees by the pound, 50 and 75 cts.; frames of brood 


9-10-11-12d N. E. COTTRELL, Fayette, 0. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


hundred for postage. Colored lithograph labels for | 


putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 


$3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both | 


sides, as above, 50 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
can be sold, labeled on one side or both: sides, of 


course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- | 


plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5 cts. If you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be ten | 
cents per hundred for putting them on. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 


Eleven essays by eleven prominent bee-keepers, 


6tfdb HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


MUTH'’S 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


| PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per | 


per 100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 cts.; 1000, $1.00. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Apply to CHAS, F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
S.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘ Practical Hints to 
ic Moupors: x 1tfdb 
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HARRINGTON’S AD, 


I have a fine lot of tested qneens; will sell them in 
the month of May at July prices: 


SELECT TESTED ’ . : $3.00 
TESTED - - - - - . - 2.00 | 
UNTESTED, After May 20 aan 1.00 | 
Holy Land and Albinos same price. If you wish | 
something fine give meacall. Lnever had a case | 


of foul brood. My two apiaries are located 3% north 


and 2 miles south respectively in a bee-line from | 
the Home of the Honey-Bees. tfdb 
. B. HARRINGTON, Medina, Ohio. 


Boss One-Piece Seciion, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. sonnanayaat & less WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


We will furnish you sections as cheap us the 
cheapest. Write for price list. 
Watertown, Wis., May 1, 1887. * 


<i QUEENS.) 


Untested Italians from choice mother, from May 
15, $1.00 each. DAVID STRA 
otedb Lincoln, Lincoln Co.. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ WHEELBARROWS. 





9d | 


Tenn. 


Wheelbarrows, $4.00; queens, untested, $1.00; 
tested, $2.00. Bees per pound, $1.00, and lower as 
the season advances. Send for price list. stfd 


W.S. DORMAN. Mechanicsville, Iowa. 
| We have 


| 00K HERE! tions left’ + our 100,000 ady. 


in last month's GLEANINGS. To close them out | 
we will take $2.50 per M. For sample, address 
9d J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Raised from one of A. 1. Root’s select tested queens. | 
Tested queens, $1.00; untested, 60 cts. vd 
Cc. KIRKMAN, Coxville, Pitt Co., N.C. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


We will send free by mail one of our latest im- 
proved drone and queen traps to each yearly sub- 
scriber for the AMERICAN 
Price $1.00 per annum. Sample copies free. 
the $1.00 in common letter at our risk. 

Address AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
itfd Wenham, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR 


5,000 V-groove sec. | 


+PRICE LIST STICK. 


Common circulars are often thrown away with 
only a passing thought, and soon forgotten. But 
our beautiful, instructive, amusing 


-¥CH ROMO+CARD#- 


Will stick. When the articles upon it are explain- 
ed, the story will be repeated many times. 
flow ers, children, implements, brilliantly 


PRINTED IN EIGHT COLORS. 


Give it toa customer for honey or supplies, and 
you will not be forgotten. 


Sample package, 10 cts. One sumple and price 


list of cards, queens, foundation, and rt sone 


Address J. H. MA 
HARTFORD, 


useful, sent free, RT 
B-8db. Wash bh NW. Y. 


APICULTURIST. 
Send | 


Bees, | 
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POTATO BOXES 


(TERRY'S). 


These are made ot 
basswood, bound with 
galyanized iron. The 
galvanized iron gives 
strength, and the 
basswood strength 
and lightness. These 
hold exactly a bushel 
when level full, and 
may be piled one on 
top of another. A\l- 
though they are made especially for potatoes, they 


14] Hac 




















| can be used for fruit, vegetables, picking up stones 


on the farm, and a thousand other purposes. When 
piled one above the other, they protect the contents 
from the sun and rain: and trom their shape a 
great many more bushels can be set into a wagon 
than where baskets are used. They are also mueh 
more substantial than baskets. 

Price 25 ¢ each; 10, $2.25; 100, $20.00. 
including nails and galvanized iron, 


100, $16.50; 1000, $150. 
Medina. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 20e per lb. cash, or 2c in trade for any 
quantity of good, tuir, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The saine will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 25e per !b., or 28e for hes! 
selected wir. 

Unless you put your name on fhe bor, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent. Lean not hold myselt 
responsible tor mistakes. It will not puy as agen 
eral thing to send wan by express. 

A. T. ROOT, 


In the flat, 
$1.75 for 10; 


oO. 


Medina, Ohio. 


eee | 
RET 


m FUeOASEe FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 


see ndvertisement ina panther onluren. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 


LETTER HEADS. ETC. 







only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi- 
ness card, like No. 2, 

2.00; with movable 
\, months and figuresfor 
\\ dating, like No. 3,83.00. 
\}Full outfit included— 
‘Jpads, ink, box, ete. 
sent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads 
50 cts. less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
Na per, book, or anything 

s, ¥ else that you may send 

= out by mail or express 

No. und you will save your 

self and alj oa. eh business with you a“ world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for druggists, grocery- 
—_— hardware dealers, — ete. Send for cir- 
‘ cular. - Root, Medina, QO. 


Address 


si 


Ne Cy) 
BEESWAX 
~ 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 


exceed 5 lines, and -—_ must SAY you want your ad. in this de- | 


partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost yeu according to our regular rates. Of 
—-. this department is intended only for buna-fide ex- 
changes. 














\ ANTED.—To exchange for good horses 
and muies, 200 colonies of bees in Simplicity 

frames; also 40 acres of land adjoining the city. 

20tfdb ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


\ ] ANTED.—To exchange for extracted white clo- 
ver or basswood honey, or bees, a new foot- 

power saw. Write for particulars. 

9d W.S. WRIGHT, Battle Creek, Mich. 


GGS for hatching.—Wyandottes, Polands, Ham- 
burgs, and Leghorns, in exchange for section 
boxes, Or foundation. Circulars free. 
4tfdb. A. H. Durr, Creighton, Ohio. 
\ ANTED.—To exchange bees by the pound or full 
colonies, queens, comb fdn., eggs for hatching 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


H. H. Ricney, Lore City, Ohio. 
| 
{ 


MAY 


' 

| \ ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees and queens 
| for comb fdn., one-lb. sections, or an extractor, 
| either a Novice or Muth’s Standard for L. trames. 
| See ad. in this number of GLEANINGS. 94 
| Miss A. M. TAYLOR, Box 77, Mulberry Grove, 

Bond Co., [li. 


j \ TANTED.—To exchange Italian Bees in Heddon 
i Hives at $4.00, for farm wagon, Jersey cow, 
| Imp. Ital. queen, or offers. C. WEEKS, 

9d Clifton, Wayne Co., Teun, 


| W ANTED.—To exchange cen scale, 600 Lbs. 
(Howe); and oil-stove (Monitor) for Simplicity 
hives, frames, sections, or offers. 











For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices 


ree of 
charge, as below. Wedo this 


ecause there is hardly value 


| enough to these queens to pay for buying them up and keep 


from L. Brahmas and 8. 8. Hamburgs, for sections, | 


Jersey cow, American Merino sheep, or offers. 
6-7-8-9d J. P. STERRITT, Sheakley ville, 
Mercer, Co., Pa. 


fap benny exchange Wyandotte eggs, pure | x 


ground bones and shells, and Gregg raspberry- | 


lants, for comb foundation. 
-8-9d A. A. FRADENBURG, Port Washington, 0. 


and bees, for steam-engine, honey, or beeswax. 


7-Rdb C. W.& A. H. K. BLoop, So. Quincey, Mass. 


outfit for Army newspaper press or job office. 


a ak exchange complete photograph | 
&4d 


WALTER A. KALER, Andersonville, Ind. 


ie hen ap nd exchange bees or queens for reg- 
istered Jersey heifer. 
Stfdb ISRAEL GOOD, Sparta, Tenn. 
eo active young man to assist in 
apiary. Give age, and wages wanted, and ad- 
dress W.D. WriGat, Knowersville, N. Y. 9d 
W ANTED.—To exchange for bees, a Barnes com- 
bined circular and jig saw, including 3 saws, 
2 mandrels, gauges, jig-saw attachment, etce., in 
good condition. Cuas. F. RAYMOND, 9d 
739 Republic St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange, hives, sections, frames, 
crates, ete. (either flat or nailed), for white 
aint, box nails, foundation, belting, or any thing 
can use. Send for free catalogue. 
C. W. COSTELLOW, Waterboro, Me. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange eggs from Bronze Tur- 


' mail. 


| Satisfaction guaranteed. 


| place. 
Ws NTED.—To exchange Barnes foot-power saws | 


ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo. 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones, 


A goodly number of black and hybrid queens for 
sale; hybrid, 40c; black, 20c; mismated, 45c. 
W.G. HAYEN, Pleasant Mound, Ill. 


We can furnish a few bybrid queens at 50¢ each: 
also black or Tar-heel queens at 25c each. Apply to 
d Sykes & WILLIS, Elizabethtown, N.C. 


[have three black queens in my apiary that | 
shall remove before long. Italians are to take their 
Who wants the three for 50 cents? 

Cc. F. Gross, Jubilee, Davidson Co., N.C. 


lhavealotof hybrid queens for sale; price 50c 
in April; May, 2 for 7ic. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
H. M. Moyer, Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa. 
FOR SALE.—Several hybrid queens at 50e each, by 
PELHAM & WILLIAMS, 
Maysville, Mason Co., Ky. 


For SALr.—Mismated Italian queens in May, 45c 
exch; June, 40c. Twenty on hand and will have 
more soon. Prompt shipment. Sate arrival and 
8. H. COLWICK, 

Norse, Texas. 





SECTIONS. 


1 will sell nice white basswood sections for $3.00 


| per 1000, smooth on both sides, 4-piece all dovetail- 


9-11-13d | 


keys, Pekin Ducks and Langshan Chickens, | 


for Italian queens, or offers. 
class. 


ANTED.—To exchange Golden Polish eggs for 
foundation or Italian queens. M. JACK, 
Richmond, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 


\ } ANTED.—To exchange eggs from first-class W. 
F. B. Spanish, I. B. Polish, Langshans, Hon- 
dans and B. Leghorns, or trios of the fowls, for Ital- 
ian bees or queens. Write to JOHN BuRR. 
Braceville, Ills. 
pe a iy exchange Ital. or hybrid bees, or 
last year’s tested queens, for pure-bred Lang- 
shan eggs. JULIUS HOFFMAN, 
9a Canajoharie, Mont. Co., N. Y. 





Our stock is first- | 
EB. W. PiTzer, Hillsdale, lowa. 9-10d — 


“BEES! BEES! 


ed, 444x444. Send for sample. 


7tfdb W. S. WRIGHT, Battle Creek, Mich. 
FOR BEES See April 15 GLEANINGS, page 323. 
BH. M. MOYER, HILL CHURCH, Berks Co., Pa. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 


another column. 8htfa 
BEES! 


Do you want full colonies of Choice Ttalian Bees 
cheap? Choice colonies in Cary improved L. hives, 
$8.00 per colony. Also a few colonies in Kidder 
hives, frames 10%,;x114% inches, at only $7.00 per 
colony. Those in want of fine Italian bees will do 
well to send their orders to W.J. HILLMAN, 

Green River, Vt 


PORE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange with reliable parties one | 


New American Evaporator. No. 3, factory size, 
capacity 25 to 30 bush. per day, with bleacher and 
slicer complete; used only two weeks; cost $260, for 
full colonies of Italian bees in chaff hives, or regis- 
tered cattle or offers. JAMES A, HAYNES, 9-100 

Stockport, Co]. Co., N. Y. 





Two-frame nuclei, $3.00; 3-frame, $3.50, If larger 
nuclei are wanted, add 50 cts. for each additional 


| frame. Ful! colony in A. I. Root’s Simp. hive, $6.00, 


each to contain a tested queen and plenty of bees 


| and brood, all on wired L. frames drawn from fdn. 


| 





To be shipped in May; safe arrival guaranteed. | 
shall do by all as I would be done by. Address 


7-10db. N, A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., 0, 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 








PAID FOR ITSELF THE FIRST DAY. 


The goods you sent us are here, and give entire 
satisfaction. The machine for fastening fdn. in 
sections is a fine thing, and paid for itself the first 
day used. We should not want to do without it. 

Mazo Manie, Wis. W. A. JOHNSON & Bro. 





ONE WHO LIKES THE CLARK SMOKER. 


Clark's smoker is the most perfect of all smokers 
lever saw; is the easest handled, and gives the 
strongest draft of all smokers. I would not do 
without it for the price of five smokers. I have 
been keeping bees for the past nine years, and 
have decided that tobacco smoke is injurious, both 
to bees und myself. Often, after taking hone 
trom the hive, 1 notice that many bees become sic 
and dic, caused by strong tobacco smoke, and I 
have often been sick inyself from smoking. 

Manilla, Ind., Apr.°30, 1887. G. E. HAWKINS. 


THE HOME TALKS EXERCISING AN INFLUENCE. 


1 should like to tell you in what esteem your 
Home Papers and neighborly talks are held. If 
there were. nothing in GLKANINGS but Our Homes 
I should take it for the inflmence your talks have 
with me. | feel thatthe principles of your talks 
are permeating my life, and I know that my con- 
duct with my tellow-men is favorably influenced 
by the ideas advanced in your familiar home-like 
talks. Our Homes in Mar. 15, especially, touched a 
tender spot in my heart, for it is now but a year 
since I parted with adear and only brother, the 
loss of whom 1 could not for a long time become 
reconciled to. But 1 wish from experience to cor- 
roborate your talk and consolation to the friend 
referred to. 

For some time after my bereavement this prayer 
was almost continually in my mind: 

My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home, on life’s rough way. 
Oh teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be done. 
Next came the hymn beginning, 
Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly. 

I can truly say, that in Christ alone is consolation 
and help in these times of trouble. I believe these 
afflictions are ordained to wean us from the world; 
for as one by one we lose our dear friends, those 
whom we are living and working for, we of necessi- 
ty transfer our affections from earth to heaven; 
for it is written, that “where the treasure is there 
will the heart be also.” I hope you may be spared 
many years to point the straight and narrow way 
that leads to life. C. W. CosTELLOW. 


Waterboro, Maine, Apr. 24, 1887. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Eighty-six tested queens have been mailed. All 
were heard from but five. There has been no loss 
this spring. Accept our thanks for the adv't. It 
will bring the hundred dollars. Next year, God per- 
mitting, 200 queens will be em | in April, for $1.00 

h J.W.K. SHaw & Co. 
La., May 2, 1887. 


each. 
Loreauville, Iberia Par., 


MORAL PATENTS. 


The following very kind letter from Norman 
Clark, the inventor of the smoker bearing his 
name, is at hand, and we here give it to our read- 
ers: 

Friend Root:—Last eveni our pastor’s subject was *‘ The 
kingliness of kindness,” and he closed something like this: 
In earlier days, there were men who roved the world over to 
find that which would 4M rpetual youth. In these latter 
days many find it, and it is thore who have Christian charity, 
who have sympathy for all; who love their neighbors as them- 
selves. 

Thanking you again for being so thoughtful of me, Ire 
main very truly yours,— NORMAN CLARK. 

Sterling, Lil., Apr. 25, 1887. 

Attached to the letter is a receipt. It reads, 
** Received of A. I. Root one hundred dollars, a gra- 
tuity on smokers, and for which | thank you. 

NORMAN CLARK.” 


YES, | WILL 


Devote my time exclusively to rearing pure Italian 

queens. if you know my strain, send me your 

orders; if not, send me a stamp for samples ot live 

workers. Untested queens, $1.00 each; $9.00 per 

dozen. Tested queens, $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen. 
*+HOMAS HORN 


tfdb § > 
Box 691, Sherburne, N. ¥. 

















queen, only $3.50 per fullcolony. Italians in 10- 

teed. Ready now. J. B. WHITLOCK, Eufaula, Ala. 
10 L. frames of bees, queen, brood, and honey, all 
10-12d 

QUEENS. 

ey) swarmi l0tfdb 
We have finally succeeded in pong, wonuer- 
ly tested by the side of our mereurial barometer, 
these little instruments ought to pay for them- 
situdes of the weather. The instrument much re- 
remember that my method of us any barometer 
what the weather will be, tap the instrument with 
are pretty safe in deciding there will be no rain 
,it will drop a little every time you touch it, even 
storm or « big wind, If it keeps rising for several 





YBRIDS in 10-frame S. hive, with hybrid 
H trame S. hive, with tested queen, $7.00 per full 
colony. Satisfaction and safe arrivai guaran- 
+14 -Queens-for- Sale. 
for $5.00. Tested on $1.25 each. 
A. G. BRUSH, Susquehanna, Pa. 
Ark. or big brown, and pure Italians mated with 
brown drones, 20 to 60 cents each;: ready now and 
my season. 
LIE MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 
A Barometer for Gardeners and Farmers. 
fully pretty litte aneroid barometer that we can ~ 
sell as low as $2.50. One of them has been careful- 
and it follows the rising and falling of the mercury 
with wonderful accuracy. it seems to me thut 
selves over and over again tor any farmer or gar- 
dener, or any person who is dependent on the vicis- 
sembies a pretty little clock, and it may be sent b 
muil safely tor 10 cts. extra for posteee. You will 
n 
is to pay little or no attention to where the indica- 
tor or mercury stands. When you wish to know 
the end of your finger. if the indicator (or mercu- 
ry) falls, there is a prospect of rain; if it rises, you 
very soon. If « considerable storm is approaching, 
the mercury will keep falling for some hours, and 
though ) ou tap it as often as once an hour. When 
it keeps dropping for several hours, look out fora 
hours, go On with your work and you will very sel- 
dom be misled. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 








ese Cee eeieTt arte in cataat aac aniaae ta 
os ~ 
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BEES CHEAP! | 


1 bave had charge of A. I. Root’s apiary for three 
years. [intend to start an apiary five miles from 
town; wi!! sell full colonies and nuclei cheap. Fine 
queens a specialty. For particulars, address 

we. P. KIMBER, 
6tfdb Medina Co. Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE.—- BEES, good colonies in shipping: 
cases, with 9 Langstroth frames. Italians, $4.50; 
hybrids, $4.00; delivered at R. R. station any time 
after May I. MISS MABEL FENN, 

itfdb Tallmadge, Ohio. 


BROOD FON. FOR L. FRAMES, 


Six to seven fect to the Ib., in lots of 25 
Ibs. and upward, for 35 cts per Ib. 


JAMES McNEILL, (l0tfdb) HUDSON,N. Y. 
TN HE 100.000 sections, advertised in last month’s 





200 COLONIES OF 


hoiee Italian & Albino Bees 


FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Also a full line of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. COMB 
FOUNDATION from choice select yellow 
beeswax a specialty, at very low rates, both 
wholesale and retail. 

Do not fail to send for my 27th Annual Catalogue 
before purchasing. 


stan “es = WM. W. CARY, 


COLERAINE, MASS. 
Mention this paper when writing. 





GLEANINGS, is sold. We are cutting on 100,000 _ 7 7 . WwwTTwT A 
more. All persons in want of sections, V-groove, 1 oO kK A L E H E A P 
a should write for sample and a at once, F Ss C - 
0d Address J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Ohio. Owing to different arrangement of machinery in 

‘ os a S ——. | our new building we have for sale at half their cost 


FINE RUBBER PRINTING-STAMPS the following: 


Three 18-in. adjustable drop-hangers for a2 15-16- 
FOR BEE-KEEPERS, Etc. 


| in. shaft. Cost $10.00 each; will sell for $5.00. 
Send for catalogue. G. W. BERCAW, Six 18-in. adjustable drop-hangers for a 2 7-16-in. 
V1O-TIS Td 


Fostoria, Ohio. shaft. Cost $10.00 each; will sell for $5.00. 
9 shaft. Cost $8.00 each; will sell for $4.00. 
AR M S T R O N G S These are just as good as new, and a bargain to 


Eight 30-in. iron pulleys, 10-in. face. for a 2 7-16-in. 
the man who needs them. 
NEW REVERSIBLE HIVE. 


P A. 1. ROOT, Medina. O. 
The cheapest, simplest, and most practical hive 

ever offered to the public. H. D. Cutting, of Clin- 

ton, Mich., says: ‘“ Let me congratulate you on 

having such a good hive. Your reversible-section f j a6 


case is perfection itself.” Sample hive complete, | | never had a case norsaw one, but I have seen 
with paint, $2.50. Send your name and address, | and had hundreds of good queens, and will sell you 
plainly written on a postal card, and receive our 32- | one of them for 65 ets., or 5 for $3.00. 26 B. Leghorn 
page illustrated catalogue free. Address | eggs for $1.00. Orders for queens booked now, and 


sway _E. §. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. | $28 Goose or STAND ayy, 








og Ax WHEELBARROW FOR «+ BEE-KERPERS. ee 


ALSO A WHEELBARROW FOR WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND 
PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT VERY STOUT. 





I have several times felt as if 
I should like to try my hand at 
making a wheelbarrow of our 
strongest wood and our best 
steel, properly braced and ar- 
ranged so as to give strength, 
and yet not weigh one ounce 
more than is absolutely necessa- 
ry. Atthe Ohio State Fair last 
year I found a wheelbarrow that 
came so near filling the bill that 
I asked the manufacturers how 
cheaply they could make 100. 
The wheelbarrow was all I could 
desire; but the price, I thought 
then, was more than we could 
stand. During the winter, how- 
ever, they made a proposition 
OUR 35-POUND WHEELBARROW, CAPABLE OF CARRYING 500 POUNDS. which I considered very reason- 
able, providing they could make 
them at their convenience, when times were dull. Well, friends, the wheelbarrows are here, and they are 
a surprise to everybody. We show you a picture above. We have two sizes—the smaller one weighing 
only 35 Ibs., and yet it will carry 500 lbs. safely, and it can be packed so closely together for shipment that 
you can take the whole thing under your arm and walk off easily. The wheel has flat spokes instead of 
round. The different pieces are all cut and forged by means of dies. The legs are steel, so they will 
neither break nor bend, even if you bump them on the sidewalk. The springs are oil-tempered, with ad- 
justable bearings, so you can tighten them up for wear. More than all, the wheelbarrows are the nicest 
job of painting and varnishing, I believe, I ever saw, for a farm implement. They are handsome enough 
to go around town with, and strong enough to do heavy work; and yet the price of the small size is only 
$4.00, the same as our iron wheelbarrow. The larger size is $4.50. The only discount that can be made 
is 5 per cent off for two; 10 per cent off for five, or 15 per cent off for ten or-more. They can be sent 
either by freight or express. It is only five minutes’ work to put one together. 


A.I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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E. M. HAYHURST’ 


S FINE ITALIANS. 


$4.50 TO $5.50 PER COLONY. 


On account of ill health I have decided to sell my Queen-Yard this season, at the following prices: 


One full colony, $5.503 two or more, $5.00 each. These bees are in one-story, 

hives; have fine young tested queens,and a good amount of brood and 

trip; are perfectly healthy, no foul brood in my yard or neighborhood; er 
If wanted in rough ey riphet instead of hive, t 


class honey-gatherers. 
ny less than above. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


sttdb- P. O. Box 60. 


DO NOT MISS THIS CHANCE 


TO GET ITALIAN QEEENS AND BEES 


And EGGS FOR HATCHING from seven varie- 
ties of High-Class Poultry. Choice breeding 
stock, and prices low. Send for Circular and Price 
List. AS. D. DUVALL 

itfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


500 FRAMES OF BROOD 


Two-thirds full, well covered with bees (Italian), no 
queen, in two-frame nucleus hives; just the thing 
for queen-rearing, $1 each frame, after June Ist. 
Twenty last-years’ tested Italian queens, $2 each. 
8-9-10d ISBELL, orwich, + Ap 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Reared from select mothers. Untested, $1.00; 
Tested, $2.00. H. G. FRAME, 
5-16db North Manchester, Ind. 














Italian Bees and Queens, 


IN MAY AT JUNE PRICES. 


Full colonies $6.00 a a wired frames, combs 
built on fdn.). Bees per lb., 90 cts.: % Ib., 50 cts. 
Frame of brood and bees, 75 cts. Tested queens, 
$1.50. Untested, $1.00. Queens reared from im- 
ported mother. MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 

9tfdb Box tT Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Til. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to aag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, [l.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty "& Wiley, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee. 
Ind,:; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Smith & 
Rock Falls, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co.,[il.; E. 
8S. Armstrong, ‘Jerseyville, Tllinois; Arthur Todd, 
2122 North Front Street, Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. * none. 
Pleasant Valley. ve % 7 Co., N.¥.; o A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Iil.; J. Mason & - Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. 4 Tinker New Philadel hia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moi am Ta.; As - nwall & 
Treadwell, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & 
Barnes, Waco. McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, 
age N.Y. G. B: Lewis & Co., Watertown, 

Wis..’E. F, Smith, Smyrna, N. Y., J. Mattoon, and W. 
J. Stratton, Atwater, O., Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, 
fowa, and numerous a pe mmm 

PR for sam list of su 

mpanied wit sb Coane mtary and unso- 
lietted testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, on 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
lo aample mm every respect, 
CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 


ipplies, 


Sbttd 


oodell,. 


ten-comb Langstroth 
ees, with honey for the 
are extra fine stock, Ew first- 
e price will be 50 cts. per colo- 


ill begin shipping about May Ist. 


& M. HAYHURST, KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 


| Holy-Land Bees and Queens, Cheap. 
Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GEO. 0. RAUDENBUSH, ‘sina , READING, PA. 





Full Colonies of Italian Bees, 

For Sale. 2,3,and 4 Frame Nuclei. 

Tested queens before June Ist, $1.50 each; after, 
$1.25 each. Untested, before. June Mth, $1.00 
each. After that date, single queen, 75 cts.; six for 
$4; twelve for $7.75. Pounds of bees, same price as 
untested queen. 
Ttfdb 1. R. coop, Nappanee, ind. 


QSROTIONS, 


Nice white pouet. 4-piece all dovetailed, 44x44 
sections. Send for prices. 
9-12db S. D. BUELL, Union City, Mich. 


LOOK AT THIS! 


My improved Smoker can be taken apart to clean 
| it by turning a button. Lay the tube on the coals 
and let it burn out. The valve will come off in the 
same way toclean. Send $1.00 for a Smoker and 
see how well you will like it. 1 will please you or 
return pone money. I have tested it all of last 
season in my apiary of 79 hives, and it gave perfect 
satisfaction. If wanted by mail, add 25 cts. to pay 
postage. Address w. H. SMITH, 

9-16b BROOKTON, TOMPKINS Co., N. Y. 











IF YOU ARE WANTING 


ITALIAN, HYBRID, or GERMAN BROWN BEES, 


Simplicity Hives, or Section Boxes, 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Circular to 


6tfdb THOMAS CEDYE, 
Box 653. La Satie; La Selie OP th. 
I will sell thine at $1.25 per Ib. 
Also untested Italian queens, 
bred from imported mother, to 


go with bees, at $1.25 each. Cash 
LBS. ‘Sarena d oneere. Ref., Ist Nat. Bank here. 





Fibab ooomPNY Our Vincemmeny i. 
Thorn QUEENS 22a ap 


6lldb Address -P. aves sialiheacbatee N.C. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Dunham Brood Fdn., 40c. per lb.; extra thin Van- 
dervort Fdn., 45c. per lb. ax made into fdn. for 10 
and 20c. per lb , 


SAMPLES FREE. 
F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 





| 8-ttdb, 
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HoNEY Cobuyin. 


CITY MARKETS. 


New YorkK.—Honey.—The sales of comb honey 
the past two months exceed largely sales of{corre- 








hands is becoming less every day, and the present 
outlook is, that all the best grades will be closed out 
before the new crop arrives. There is quite a large 
stock of dark and off grades of white, which we ap- 

rehend will be carried over. Prices are ruling 
ow. We quote as follows. 


White comb boney . - - 9@12 
we ile - : . . - 5@7 
Cal. “ “ “ Ps s 8@9 
California extracted - - . - §@6 


Beeswax.—23@2A%. 

We beg to inform bee-keepers through your val- 
uable journal of the removal of our place of busi- 
ness as below, where we have better facilities for 
handling honey, and respectfully invite all bee- 
keo-pers re. our city to give usacall. Yours 
truly, cCauL & HILDRETH Bros. 

May 10. 28 and 30 West Broadway, near Duane St. 


MILWAUKEE. — Honey. —The demand continues 
very good for honey in this market, and values re- 
main unchanged on all grades below the very finest, 
and we will now quote market firm. 


Finest white I-lb. sections - ~ 12@12% 
Choice “  1-lb. “3 . - - n@i2 
oe oy 2-Ib. “ é - ae wall 
Dark not wanted, and imperfect slow. 
Extracted, finest, white kegs - . 64%@7 
- white, good, kegs or bbl. - - 6@6% 
oy dark Ty “ _ 4@A% 
Bees war.—25ec. A. V. Bishop, 
May 4, 1887. 142 W. Water St. 


Detroit.—Honey.—There has been more inquiry 
for comb honey of late, and the stocks of honey on 
hand will be nearly all disposed of before the new 


crop. Best comb honey, 1I@I12 in 1-lb. sections. 
Beeswax, 23@2Ac. . H. Hunt, 
May 12, 1887. _____ Bell Branch, Mich. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The market is org 2 
nicely in honey, with prices unchanged. Best white 
1-lb. sections, 12@13. Second, quality 10@12. Buck- 
wheat dull at 8@9. Extracted, 5@6. 

Beeswax.—2ic. A. C. KENDEL, 

May 10, 1887. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


New YorkK.— Honey.—We report market dull. 
There is a limited demand for buckwheat comb 
honey; andif it continues the market will soon be 
bure of all comb honey. We quote: 

Buckwheat and dark, I-lb., 6@7; 2-lb., 5@5'¢. 

We advance price on California extracted, and 
now quote 5% in jobbing lots. 

May II, 1887. HURBER, WHYLAND &:Co., 

New York. 





PHILADELPHIA. — Honey. — Honey nominal, and 
same as last reported. 
Z, steady. Choice yellow, 22@23; dark, 20; 
white, 27. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 
May 10, 1887. 242 South Front St., Phila. 


Boston.—Honey.—l-lb. best, 14; 2 lb. best, 12; ex- 
tracted, 5@7. 
wax, 2Ac. 
May 10, 1887. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
57 Chatham St., Boston. 
CuHIcaGo.—Honey.—Honey is selling slowly with 
the best white 1-lb. sections bringing 12c in a small 
way. 2-lb. about 8c; and dark 7c. The offerings are 
not as large by half as last month, and it looks as 
though the crop was mostly in sight. Extracted 


honey, 
Beeswar, 25 for yellow. 8. A. BURNETT, 
May 10, 1887. 161 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





I have a barrel of nice well-ripened candied 


KRSSAYS 


On the Production of Comb Honey 


will be given in the June issue of the American 
Apiculturist, by G. M. DoouirrLE, Dr. G. L. 
TINKER, Dr. C. C. MILLER, and other prominent 
and well-known bee-keepers. Ready May 25. Price 
10 cts. Address 

AMERICAN APICULTORIST, 











at Oe _Weghemn Mines. 
iss7.— —1887. 
: VALLEY .. 
PLEASAN' “APIARIES 
«PURE BREDs* 


ITALIAN % ALBINO QUEENS. 


One queen, warranted purely mated, after 
June Ist..$ 80 


“ 


% dozen 9 " 
Tested selected young, large and light-colored 2 00 
Full colonies in Langstroth or Simplicity hives, 
with select tested queen, after May lth ... 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. In the 
past seasons that I have advertised in GLEANINGS 
and other bee-journals I have endeavored to please 
all, and am not aware that I have one dissatisfied 
customer; if any, shall be pleased to have a state- 


ment. ed stocks are perfectly healthy. No foul 
brood in this vicinity. 
8tfd Address E. L. WESTCOTT, 


Fair Haven, Rutland Co., Vt. 
FOR SALET 
Eight or ten Colonies Italian and Hybrid 
Bees in Simplicity or Root Chaff Hives. 


What am I offered per colony in cash? They are 
in first-class order. D.S. BASSETT, 
104 Farnumsvile, Worcester Co., Mass. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
First-Class Hybrid Bees 


OW L. FRAMES. 
Address J. CG. SEIDEL, 


Of the firm of A. F. Stauffer & Co., 
STERLING, ILL. 


READY NOW. 


Three 8S. frames of brood, covered with bees, 


lotfdb 


Gy ee is ov sa hiuigexeccns ae ceckhs 8Gh $2.50 
Be WIGS TPR oa isi oo acon edoesios . 8.50 
3 Ibs. bees and $1.00 queen... .............. .... 2.50 


Tested queens, 25c extra. 
10d G. W. GATES, Bartlett, Tenn. 


-WYANDOTTES and HOUDANS! 


Eggs for hatching, $1 50 per sitting; two or more, 
$1.00 each; eggs only ure cheap; fowls first-class. 
Also one white Wyandotte cockerel to spare, at 
$3.00. JAMES EVANS, 
10tfdb Box 89. Schaghticoke, N. Y. 


WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 
LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 





honey, medium light in color. I think it is princi- 
pally white clover, as we have so mich growing all | 
around here. I will take 8 -. per tb. for the honey | 
of any one who will take all of it, and I will put it | 


the charges after it is put on the cars. 
Mrs. H. #. BARGER, 
order Plains, Webster,Co., la. | 


e * ¥¢ 


on the cars at our nearest station, purchaser to pay | po 





— FOR PRICES ON — 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


d General Supplies for Bee-keepers 
New Factory. de Goud Work, 





